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ADY bi dic 


Dependable STANDARD Equipment 
DOUBLE DUTY EXTRACTORS 


@ Strong reinforced construction. 

@ Balanced reel turns on ball bearings. 
@ Adjustable honey flow gate. 

@ Full comb support. 


Entire top gearing lifts off to 
easily pour in cappings. Whirling 
a few minutes drys them. Reel 
basket quickly lifted out to dump 
dried cappings and clean. 

No. 14 (illustrated) handles 4 Standard or & 
Half-Depth frames, No. 10 handles 3 Standard 





or 6 Shallow frames 
or 8 Shallow frames. 


PATENTED 


Hand Power 
Size Pockets Drive Drive 
No. 10-—-3-krame 95."x 16" $13.65 $18.80 
No. 12. 3-Frame 12"x16" 15.25 20.35 
No. 14—4-Frame 9°."x16" 14.70 19.75 
NOTE THESE LOW PRICES 

24-Frame Radials $80.00 2-Gal. Steam Boilers $2.60 
-Frame Reversibles - 21.90 Hive Tools— 8" 50c 10" .55 
Uncapping Knife 5'>"-.---- 1.15 Bee Escapes 11 
2-Stem Steam Knives, 4.45 Wire Embedders -20 


ASK YOUR DEALER. | If he cannot supply you" write us. Catalog Free 


DEALERS ~ Write for your supply of Standard Folders 
with your name imprinted 


For 68 years making honest goods and giving fair, square treatment. 


THE STANDARD CHURN CO. 


WAPAKONETA, OHIO 
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Money « Time + 
—on 


Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundations 


Freight 


Minnesota and Western Wisconsin 








beekeepers can save money, time. 
freight by ordering G. B. Lewis ‘ 
Company and Dadant & Sons’ bee ; 
; supplies from Standard Lumber : 
; Company. Winona, Minn. 
} The prices are the same as on 
factory shipments 
Standard Lumber Company 
Winona, Minnesota 
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or 6 Half-Depth frames. No. 12 handles 3 Jumbo 
No. 18 handles 4 Jumbo 
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We Are Prepared 
To SHIP PROMPTLY 


vur RUSH ORDERS 


— 
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Bee Suppues 
Ample stocks are added to daily by 
our large factory force. 


98° of orders are shipped the same 
day they are received. 


Use this ‘Direct 
Service. 


from Factory” 
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Lotz Sections 
BEST IN EVERY WAY 


There can be no substitute because: 





Our location in the heart of the Wisconsin 
Basswood area enables us to supply you with sec- 
tions made from the best obtainable material. 
We have one of the largest supplies of basswood 
lumber in the country, and it is all winter cut, 
piled and dried under our own supervision so 
that we know it is ideally suited for the ranu- 
facture of sections. In addition our plant is 
equipped to produce the greatest volume of sec 
tions. 


Besides this Top Quality Material --- Lotz 
sections are famous for: 

Glossy Polish ... Smooth Dovetails .. . 
V-Grooves.. 
Workmanship . 


Oval 
.- Reasonable Prices. 


Write for quantity prices and your free copy 


ot our 1940 Catalog. 


August Lotz Company 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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- Accurate Dimensions... Fine 


Cat ‘Hb 
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The A. 1. Root Company of lowa 
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Comb honey comes into its own—at least in our pages. Carl 
acai a cae ee a Killion of Illinois, Midwest’s comb honey expert, begins a two year 
three years $2.75, Subscription stopped series of instruction on the best methods of producing high grade 
at expiration printed on wrapper. honey in sections * * * * * * * Sechrist also backs him up in July 





with his “Clear Brood Chamber and Comb Honey” = Then, 
just to give you what may lie ahead in the new program of improved 
bee breeding, Pellett. hastening back from Louisiana, stopped long 
enough with Otto Mankensen, at Baton Rouge, to get the program 
Uncle Sam intends to put behind the resistant bees to make them 
highly honey conscious. 
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BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 


TWO BROTHERS AND THEIR TWO SONS 


OPERATING OVER 


TEN THOUSAND COLONIES 


AND USING 


EIGHT 8-FRAME LIFETIME EXTRACTORS 








A. H. Meyer G. J. Meyer D. E. Meyer 


Meyer Bros. are probably the largest known beekeepers, and they 
use LIFETIME EXTRACTORS exclusively. 


Here is what they have to say... 


“We operate over 10,000 colonies of bees, and we have eight 8-frame “Lifetime’’ 
Extractors in use. Our operations are located in California, Utah, Idaho and Wyoming, 
and we extract honey under widely varying conditions, from hot climates, 100 ft. 
above sea level to elevations of 6500 ft. where the nights are invariably cool. 


“We use any help which is available in running these extractors, and a broken 
comb is seldom found. One of our machines has extracted between 700,000 to 


] 750,000 pounds of honey, and seems to be in as good condition as when purchased. ! 
~ Pa Thus far we have not spent one single penny for repair parts on any of our 8-frame %, “ue 
ee “Lifetime” machines. We found it economical and desirable to discard machines of a 
other makes that were in good condition in order to make our equipment entirely 
- ’ “ “Lifetime.” ” i ~ 


“‘We can honestly say that the SUPERIOR “Lifetime”? Extractor is by far, superior 
to the numerous makes of extractors we have used during our experience. We have 
been using “Liftime” since 1935 and have taken out more honey per day than it is 
possible to extract with any other machine, our run going as high as 150 5-gal. cans 
per eight hours.” 

(Signed) MEYER BROS. & SONS 


LICENSED MANUFACTURERS OF BRAND CAPPING MELTERS WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR WIRED FOUNDATION. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


Ogden, Utah Idaho Falls, Idaho Los Angeles, California Denver, Colorado 











GARON’S 


3-Band Progeny Test Italian Bees and Queens 


Use our Renowned Quality-Bred Progeny Test Bees to beat the lateness of this spring. 
Our prices place Record-Breaking Quality within reach of all. (See our previous ads for detail.) 


2-lb. packages with queen, $1.75 3-Ib. packages with queen, $2.25 
Queens, 35c each. For 100 or more, 30c each. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La., U. S. A. 
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DID YOU EVER. . . 


H ANDLE Cyprian bees on a 


cool, cloudy day? 


* * * 


Extract honey with a hand ex- 
tractor and let the honey bucket run over? 


* * * 


Handle a fifty-gallon barrel of honey on a hill- 
side and make the mistake of getting down slope 
from it? 

eo 


Draw honey from a large honey tank and go 
away for the night, accidentally leaving the faucet 
open just enough to let most of the honey run out? 


-— 


Handle bees with a helper who beat it to the 
bushes with the smoker the minute the bees got 
too hot for him? 

* * x 

Have an apiary, in the good old days, fifteen 
or more miles from home, extract all day and, 
leaving the apiary after nightfall, haul home a 
load of honey in a wagon with no springs? 

* * * 

Take off honey in cool weather 
when the supers come off with 
a “pop” and have the smoker 
go out? 





* * 

Have some off-grade honey purchased from an 
unknown source and feed it to 90 per cent of your 
colonies? (Terrible, Mister, terrible!) 

* * x 

Start the heat under a batch of beeswax and 
leave it while you tooted your cornet or practiced 
your piano? 

* * * 

When you were a youngster, laugh at your dad 
ecause he was fighting off mad bees and getting 
stung ? 
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A MAGAZINE FOR BEEKEEPERS 





L. C. DADANT 


Extract in a honey house at an outapiary where 
the bees came in so fast that they carried away the 
honey faster than you could extract it? 


x * * 


See Bill Synott put supers on at an outapiary— 


two hundred of them in about twenty minutes, 
going ‘round and ‘round like a wooden button 


on a henhouse door (his phrase) ? 
* ok Ox 


In cold weather, remove the 
head of a fifty-gallon barrel, dig 
out the granulated honey with a 
spade and put it in pails with a 
wooden paddle? 





a 


In the spring unpack bees whose stores had 
been mainly honeydew and the winter had been 


long and cold? 
* * * 


Take off honey when bees paid no attention to 
you whatever and took flight to the fields from 
the super as soon as the cover was removed? 


x * * 


Try to requeen a colony with drone laying 


workers during a honey dearth? 


* ¥ * 


In July, try to stop a leak in a wooden barrel of 
fermenting honey? 


When youngster, 
between the eyes on July 3? 


you were a get stung right 


a 2 


Yes, Mister, I’ve done all of these things with 
the exception —, 
cornet and playing the piano. - 

\sk Henry Dadant about that a 
so 


the next time you see him. 
257 
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WAR 


W E who live in America are fortunate not as 
yet to be involved in the European war. How 
long we can retain this position is uncertain, but 
the trend of events is involving one nation after 
another with indications that most of the world 
may eventually be affected. 


General Sherman, famous soldier of our own 
war between the states, very effectively defined 
war in three words when he said, ‘‘War is hell.” 
Sherman was right; for war brings only sorrow, 
suffering, and want, and offers no good to any- 
body. Everybody loses but nobody wins a war. 


It is a sorry sort of satisfaction that comes with 
the infliction of pain upon an adversary, and that 
is the only possible return that can come from 
such conflict. All must suffer, but one side may re- 
joice because the other suffers more. 

What a spectacle it is when men can find 
pleasure in the devastation of their neighbors’ 
fields, the wreckage of their homes and terror in 
the hearts of children. War demands the sacrifice 
of young manhood and denies young women the 
right to wed and bear offspring. It denies comfort 
and security to old age and destroys the accumu- 
lated wealth of centuries of effort. 

Yes, war is hell—the hell of sorrow, of pain, 
of broken promises; the hell of lost hope, of 
broken friendships, of destroyed cities; the hell 
of filth, degredation and despair. It brings moral 
disintegration and the destruction of all that is 
fine, clean and beautiful. When men will sacrifice 
everything in the mad desire to inflict greater pain 
upon an adversary than they themselves must 
suffer, the future offers but little promise for the 
race. 


WHAT ABOUT THIS POISON SPRAY? 


On page 282 of this issue our readers will find 
an account of damages done to bees in the south- 
ern Louisiana area and the compensations which 
have been provided by joint action of the bee- 
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keepers, the Louisiana Department of Agri- 
culture, and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

While in the present case at least satisfactory 
or compensating damages have been allowed, 
there exists, and in the future will exist, many 
cases of indiscriminate spraying, both by local or 
state officials and by individuals, which have 
caused and will cause untold damage to bee- 
keepers in these scattered areas. 

The difficulty is that in most cases, it will rest 
upon the individual beekeeper himself to attempt 
to institute claim for damages for his loss of bees, 
generally without any hope of success. Only in 
very rare cases is there cooperation whereby the 
beekeepers may at least obtain partial compen- 
sation for their losses. 

While the present case may offer a precedent, 
we feel very strongly that, as time goes on, bee- 
keepers will have to align themselves in groups 
which will be in a position to demand their legal 
rights in such cases. In addition to the loss of 
bees, there is the greater loss of pollination in 
these areas which ultimately may be realized, but 
which does not now seem to be considered by 
some of the promiscuous sprayers. 


WINTERING 


T HE heavy winter losses reported from many 
localities indicate that we have not solved the 
winter problem. Examination of any apiary where 
losses have occurred show that more than one 
cause is indicated. In some hives the presence of 
mice caused disturbance and an unfortunate out- 
come. In others the large clusters of dead bees 
with plenty of sealed stores indicate that the bees 
were smothered by the closing of the entrances 
with ice. There are other cases where the bees 
died on one side of the hive with plenty of sealed 
honey on the other. Here the severe cold evi 
dently prevented the bees from moving to thi 
stores when the honey within reach was exhausted 

Beekeepers who use upper entrances report 
smaller losses than others. The danger fron 
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smothering is less in such cases and colonies with 
abundant stores usually have come through. 

That some strains of bees are hardier than 
others is evident, when one finds most of the colo- 
nies of one strain alive and strong, while others 
in the same apiary have nearly all died. Selection 
probably promises as much toward the solution of 
the wintering problem as already has been demon- 
strated with disease resistance. Work in the 
Federal Bee Culture Laboratories has shown that 
the tendency toward premature supersedure of 
queens can be greatly reduced by selection from 
long-lived strains. 


THE ZOFKA RED CLOVER 


G REAT interest has been manifested in the 
Zofka red clover, seed of which was imported by 
the American Bee Journal from Dr. Zofka, in 
1936. Because of the short flower tubes which 
permit the honeybees to reach the nectar, it was 
hoped that better pollination and larger crops of 
seed might improve the red clover situation. Dur- 
ing the first season the plant made a fine showing 
in our test plot with the bees working the flowers 
eagerly and the plants setting a good crop of seed. 
Results were not so favorable on a larger area 
in the second year, following which the plants 
winter killed. 

In the meantime, seed from our plots was sent 
to a number of experiment stations and to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. As yet few 
reports of the behavior of the Zofka red clover 
have been published. The March, 1940, number 
of “Journal of American Society of Agronomy” 
contains a report, by C. P. Wilsie and N. W. 
Gilbert, on seed setting in red clover strains, 
which is of interest. 

In this case the Zofka red clover failed to make 
a good showing in comparison with other strains 
under observation. Of the six strains included, 
the Zofka red clover had the shortest corolla 
tubes, while the Kentucky 101 had the longest. 
With a difference of more than two millimeters 
in length of flower tube, the Zofka would seem 
to have a distinct advantage. However, it ap- 
pears that but little nectar was available during 
the time of the test, since fewer bees visited the 
/ofka than the other strains and it produced less 
seed. 

So many factors contribute to a project of this 

iture that it is hard to measure the value of any 
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one item. Apparently the length of the corolla 
tube is of little importance unless it is accom- 
panied by the ability to secrete nectar in 
abundance. We await with interest further re- 
ports to ascertain whether the Zofka red clover is 
likely to prove of value to American agriculture. 


HONEY—LUXURY OR STAPLE 


H ONEY has long commanded a price above 
that of other commodities and by many has been 
regarded as a luxury. Honey production has 
been regarded as a skilled occupation and the 
product recognized as a superior article. Of late 
there is a decided tendency toward mass pro- 
duction, lower prices and competition with low 
cost sweets such as corn syrup and sugar. Appar- 
ently the demand has been increased but little 
because of this change, and there is a serious 
question whether the beekeeper may not have lost 
more in the price of his product than he has 
gained by extension of his markets. 

The change came in along with the post war 
boom when sweets were high in price and markets 
eager to buy. The great extension of the area 
devoted to the cultivation of sweet clover in the 
Midwest and plains regions provided ideal condi- 
tions for large scale production. 

Kew large producers were in position to find 
direct outlets for their crop and, accordingly, 
began to compete with each other for the 
packers’ market. In order to get cash for entire 
amount rather than to divide it among numerous 
small buyers, they continued to accept lower quo- 
tations until we now see honey selling at prices 
comparable to other staples which can be pro- 
duced by methods of mass production. 

With changing conditions which offer less 
favorable opportunities for bee pasture, many 
beekeepers are finding themselves in a difficult 
position. It is necessary to increase either the 
price or the output in order to maintain them- 
selves. 

It is doubtful that we can return to the former 
status and it is a question whether the industry 
can be prosperous at present low prices. Perhaps 
the beekeeper will disappear from many localities 
where crops are small and production will be 
centered in areas where large scale operations are 
possible. Certainly we need some concerted effort 
to improve marketing conditions. 
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IS OUR BEE PASTURE CHANGING? 


By H. F. WILSON 


URING the past ten years there 
has been much discussion in Wis- 
consin regarding an apparent de- 
crease in bee pasture. From 1930 
to 1937 an almost complete change 
occurred in the plant flora which 
produced nectar. Many of our bee- 
keepers felt that bee pasture was 
decreasing. Plants which normally 
secreted nectar, such as alsike and 
white clover, were so badly burned 
out that practically no honey was 
secured from these sources. How- 
ever, with the change from an 
abundance of moisture to very 
dry seasons, fair to good = crops 
were secured from alfalfa, sweet 
clover, and a number of species of 
the mint family. 
In 1931 we noticed a_ definite 
change, and a number of different 
types of honey appeared in the Uni- 


versity apiary during the season. 


The only good honey secured that 
year was from basswood. In normal 
years we get very little basswood 
honey at Madison because the bass- 
wood trees bloom about the time 
clover does and bees do not seem in- 
clined to change from clover to bass- 
wood. Previous to 1930 alfalfa 
seldom, if ever, produced any nectar. 
Sweet clover seldom produced a 
surplus of nectar except in the south- 
eastern part of the state. From 1931 
to 1937 good crops of honey were se- 
cured from sweet clover up to 250 
miles north of Madison. With rains 
in the fall of 1937 and abundant 
rainfall throughout the state in 1938, 
except in the extreme western part, 
both white and alsike clover again 
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became predominant in 1939 and 
yielded good honey crops. It was 
generally admitted that a surplus was 
secured in 198 from alsike and 
white clover, but the main crop came 
from sweet clover and_ alfalfa. 
Answers to our questionnaires in 
1939 indicate that beekeepers who 
considered bee pasture decreasing in 
1938 now estimate little or no de- 
crease in Wisconsin. 

And so we can regard the changes 
in bee pasture primarily due_ to 
changes in climatic conditions. How- 
ever, it is true that from 1920 to 
1940 a definite change occurred in 
the bee pasture in some localities due 
to great increases in the planting of 
alfalfa. Alfalfa has largely re- 
placed alsike clover and in wet years 
the alfalfa has not secreted nectar 
to any extent, although the practice 
of cutting alfalfa as soon as it came 
into bloom also played an important 








part. Probably methods of manipu- 
lation is one of the important factors 
involved. Also, considerable atten- 
tion should be given to better bee- 
keeping methods and the desirability 
of keeping a more careful watch on 
the moisture conditions in the fall 
and spring. 

As a point of illustration that bee 
pasture in Wisconsin is not decreas- 
ing, we present a picture of the 
apiary of Myron Frisque, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, which produced the follow- 
ing crops during the years 19386- 
1939: 


from 





iction 


Oo. 
Income 


Bee 


Colonies 





High 


Year 


1936 68 14,000 500 $1,050 
1987 115 32,000 540 2,500 
1988 190 55,000 500 3,500 
1939 225 45,000 350 2.500 


Total income for four-yea 
period $ 9,550 


Mr. Frisque, who is shown here 
in his apiary, is employed in Green 
Bay and devotes his holidays and 
spare time after working hours to 
care of his bees. He started with 
a few colohies less than ten years 
ago and has built his apiary to its 
present size. 

Beekeeping still remains an im 
portant industry and when the tim 
comes that it is properly organized, 
it will be recognized as one of the 
major small agricultural industries in 
the United States. 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
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By V. G. MILUM 


HE above title seems particularly 

appropriate during the months 
of May and June, at least, in the 
North Central States, when in some 
years numerous crawling adult bees 
may be observed. While the writer’s 
experience has been confined to the 
states of Wisconsin and Illinois, there 
is reason to believe that conditions 
are somewhat similar in surrounding 
states and in more distant states 
during corresponding periods. 

The title is put in the form of a 
question because there are several 
causes for crawling bees and because 
there is much confusion in the minds 
of numerous beekeepers as to the 
symptoms and the correct name of 
the underlying cause or disease. 
The writer has been fooled and has 
seen others in the same predicament 
or who were willing to admit that 
they did not know, which, we are 
told, was one of the fine attributes of 
that beloved beekeeper, Dr. C. C. 
Mliler. 

This confusion regarding the why 
of crawling bees is due to there being 
a number of parasites, pests or mala- 
dies of bees which cause the adult 
bees to become distressed and at- 
tempt to craw] away from the hive. 
As all beekeepers must have observed, 
most crippled bees quickly resign 
themselves to their fate and depart 
from their comrades by either crawl- 
ing or flight. 

Among the causes of crawling 
bees may be listed Nosema disease, 
spray poisoning, plant poisoning, 
dysentery, paralysis, Acarine disease 
formerly known as Isle of Wight dis- 
ease, milkweed pollen, septicemia, 
and infestation of the abdomen of 
the adult with a larval mermithid, 
Mermis subnigrescens Cobb. Only 
one case of the latter infecting a 
honeybee has been reported in the 
literature, that by the writer (Jour. 
Ee. Ent. 31:460 and Am. Bee Jour., 
78:449) which was found at Cham- 
paign, Illinois, in 1935, a year in 
which grasshoppers were abundant 
ind heavily infested with this para- 

ite. While infested grasshoppers 
may contain numerous larvae of the 
nermithid, the infested bee was 
found to have the entire abdominal 
avity contents consumed and occu- 
ied by one parasite. The white 
vriggling larva found measured 
ipproximately 1% inches in length 
y 1/64 inch in diameter. Externally 
le parasitized bee showed no sym- 
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WHY CRAWLING BEES’? 





Braula coeca, the bes ouse greatly en- 
larged (Drawing by W. R. Walton.) 


toms other than the crawling activity 
not unlike that of bees suffering from 
spray poisoning or Nosema disease. 

It may be of significance that this 
mermithid parasite was found in a 
year in which grasshoppers were 
heavily infested with the same para- 
site and a year in which beekeepers 
claimed that bees were being killed 
by poisoned bran mash. While in 
some cases bees were reported to be 
taking the bran at the point of mix- 
ing before being spread the _ ob- 
servations of Farrar and the writer 
(Am. Bee Jour., 77-274) and others 
indicate that properly prepared 
poisoned bran baits are not attractive 
to bees when scattered. Some re 
ports appear to contradict this state 
ment. In such cases, the existence 
of other possible causes should be 
eliminated before claiming bees are 
killed by the baits. 

The writer is unfamiliar with any 
of the forms of plant poisoning, such 
as the California buckeye; but the de- 
scriptions indicate that crawling bees 
are found as with spray poisoning 
and Nosema where the 
majority of the affected bees are un- 
able to fly and crawl away from the 
hive. 

With spray poisoning and Nosema 
disease, there seems to be much con- 
fusion as to what cause is actually 
present. Some instances have been 
definitely diagnosed as spray poison- 
ing occurring when orchardists or 
small fruit growers have failed to 
observe the recommended rule of not 
applying the “petal-drop”’ or ‘‘calyx- 
cup” spray until three-fourths of the 
petals have fallen. On the other 
hand, definite serious outbreaks of 
Nosema disease are known to have 
occurred in Illinois at least, and per- 
haps in other states. 
commonly appears in I}linois apiaries 


disease, 


Nosema disease 






between fruit bloom and the main 
honeyflow, reaching a peak about the 
beginning of the main honeyflow in 
June. In 1935, colonies at Cham- 
paign, Illinois, were seriously in- 
fested with Nosema, with some colo- 
nies not recovering throughout the 
summer, altho the disease usually 
disappears shortly after the begin- 
ning of the main honeyflow. Again 
in 1938, Nosema disease was preva- 
lent in serious proportions over a 
wide area in Illinois. Beekeepers 
suspected this to be spray poisoning 
with health department of one city 
aroused to the point of investigation. 
Curiously enough, during the follow- 
ing year, 1939, only one case of 
Nosema disease came to the author's 
attention. With the occasional serious 
prevalence of Nosema, beekeepers 
should be sure of their diagnosis of 
the disease affecting crawling bees 
before accusations as to spray poison- 
ing are made. It is not unlikely 
that the names of “‘May disease’”’ and 
“disappearing disease’ are names ap- 
pied to Nosema disease by beekeepers. 

With Nosema disease and spray 
poisoning, there does not seem to be 
much difference in the activities, the 
outward appearance of the usually 
swollen abdomens being similar ex- 
cept that Nosema infected bees some- 
times show a slightly greasy appear 
ance. The swollen abdomens of both 
are due to accumulated feces o1 
waste materials in the rectum which 
are not readily discharged altho with 
both there is some spotting of the 
combs and about the entrance as with 
dysentery. When the abdomen of a 
spray poisoned bee is pressed, the 
body wall usually breaks in the region 
of the scent gland (7th segment, 
dorsal surface) with the release of 
the fecal contents. With Nosema 
disease, the fecal contents are re- 
leased ordinarily through the regular 
anal opening when the abdomen is 
pressed. The fecal material within 
the body of bees infected with 
Nosema is quite thin and a light 
brown to watery color, while with 
spray poisoning the color is a darker 
brown and not as_ watery. Bees 
seriously infected with Nosema can 
usually be detected by examining the 
true stomach which is usually milky- 
white in color in contrast to the light 
brown to yellowish, sometimes gray- 
ish-white of healthy bees. Slightly 
infested bees do not show this differ- 
ence in color. A definite diagnosis 
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is possible with a microscope when 
the stomach (and Malpighian tubules 
or kidneys) will be found to be filled 
with a mass of glistening white rice- 
shaped or oval spores of the proto- 
zoan parasite, Nosema apis. 

So far as is known, Nosema disease 
is chiefly transferred by contami- 
nated water supply into which sick 
bees have fallen. Until further evi- 
dence is presented, beekeepers will 
do well to provide their bees with a 
running type of water supply rather 
than in tubs, tanks, pans or pools 
into which infested bees may fall. 
Certainly one would not want to use 
many of the types of watering places 
for bees as pictured by our editor in 
the April issue. (He asked for this.) 
In the pool types, there is certainly 
the possibility of a contaminated 

vater supply. While the surface of 
such water would be comparatively 
free of Nosema, the edges of the con- 
tainers and floating objects would 
offer plenty of opportunity for in- 
fection. The bottom surface will 
bear the greater number of the para- 
sites with the chances of infection 
increasing as the water reaches its 
lower levels. 

A suitable watering place is a 
slanting board down which water 
trickles with no place for catching of 
dead bees and without a pool at the 
bottom where infested bees may fall 
into the water. 

With spray poisoning larvae are 
also affected and in severe cases, no 
uncapped healthy larvae may be 
found. To avoid losses from spray 
poisoning, beekeepers should seek the 
cooperation of orchardists in their re- 
spective localities pointing out the 
benefits of the presence of the bees 
in cross-pollination of fruit blossoms. 
During wet cold springs with in- 
frequent favorable weather for appli- 
cation of sprays as well as flight for 
bees, it is sometimes almost im- 
possible for the orchardist to follow a 
proper spray schedule. Under such 
conditions, the beekeeper should take 
the necessary precautions to prevent 
poisoning by moving the colonies 
from the area. 

Although we do not have definite 
proof, it is the writer’s opinion that 
some of the effects of spray poison- 
ing may be the result of the bees’ 
attempts to gather supplies of water 
after a period of confinement to the 
hive for a few days. Our reason for 
assuming this possibility is the ob- 
servation of the frantic efforts of 
bees in their apparent search for 
water when they fly low over the 
ground after a period of confinement 
in the spring, even crawling over 
blades of grass and over the soil 
itself. This activity is not observable 


during the midsummer months if the 
usual sources of water are available 
even in the lack of a honeyflow. Is 
it not 


possible that water-seeking 
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bees might gather sprays from leaves 
of trees and blades of grass beneath 
sprayed trees after a few days of con- 
finement? It is possible that pro- 
viding a definite close-at-hand water 
supply might help. In some of our 
own experiments where water feeders 
were provided over the hole in the 
inner cover of colonies in the 
orchard, no spray poisoning was ap- 
parent with spraying each day until 
apple trees in full bloom were 
ordered sprayed. The _ following 
morning after spraying of the pre- 
vious afternoon many poisoned bees 
were found struggling and crawling 
away from the colony’ entrances. 
Whether the actual use of water 
feeders on the hive would eliminate 
some of the serious effects of spray 
poisoning we are not prepared to say; 
but it seems that they might, besides 
eliminating flights to distant places 
and some sources of Nosema disease 
infection. 

While bees suffering from dysen- 
tery usually fly away from the hive 
entrance when the temperature or 
weather is favorable, with cellar 
wintered bees they certainly crawl 
and a few exhibit crawling symptoms 
when colonies are in the open. 

Dysentery is commonly thought to 
be due to long confinement of bees 
during the winter period without 
opportunity for flight and evacuation 
or discharge of the waste materials 
or feces from the alimentary tract. 
Poor quality of stores is the chief 
cause, it having been recently shown 
that unripened honey with its high 
water content may be responsible or 
granulated honey in the combs which 
gives a higher water content to the 
winter food because of the inability 
of the bees to consume all of the 
hard crystals. Honey containing 
honeydew is also blamed for some 
cases of dysentery. Losses from 
dysentery may be reduced by pro- 
viding winter protection and by 
making sure that all colonies are sup- 
plied with stores of good quality. 

While the various adult diseases 
already discussed may be incorrectly 
called ‘“‘bee paralysis’? because of the 
effect upon the bees, there is an 
actual paralysis of bees with which 
many beekeepers are probably fa- 
miliar, although it is only occasionally 
present in some apiaries. It is ap- 
parently slightly infectious causing 
weakness, trembling and death of 
affected bees. The abdomens may be 
of normal size or swollen or shrunken, 
the latter probably most ferquently 
recognized together with their shiny 
appearance and the fact that healthy 
bees may pull and tug at the sick 
bees on the tops of the frames or at 
the hive entrance. The _ affected 
trembling bees may crawl up on 


blades of grass near the hive entrance 
but do not make a concerted effort 
hives as 


to crawl away from the 





do bees affected with most other 
adult diseases. Except in advanced 
stages, our personal experience is 
that requeening the colony usually 
leads to a disappearance of the 
symptoms unless the colony is suffi- 
ciently depleted of bees not to sur- 
vive otherwise. 

Adult bees sometimes become dis- 
(pinch- 


tressed by milkweed pollen 


traps) which becomes entangled in 
their legs. Honeybees may remain 
trapped at the flowers or if they are 
able to get away, upon their return 
to the hive they become uneasy and 
crawl from the hive as do sick bees 
generally. The shiny club-shaped 
masses of the milkweed pollen have 
been mistaken for mites by some bee- 
keepers. The crawling bees have 
been incorrectly called spray poison 
ed bees and have been incorrectly 
identified as the adult of the bee 
whose larva 
tunnell in cappings of comb. Altho 
the adult bee louse is found on adult 


louse, Braula coeca, 


bees, it apparently does no harm to 
them. 

The mite, Acarapis woodi which 
causes Acarine or Isle of Wight dis- 
to be present 


ease, is not know 


in America, its importation being 
guarded against by special govern- 
mental regulations on the importation 
of bees from foreign countries. This 
mite lives internally in the breathing 
tubes or tracheae of the adult bees, 
causing irritation, partial paralysis 
with crawling and eventual death. A 
few years ago a close relative of the 
mite was found living externally on 
bees in Canada but it is not known 
to cause serious losses. 

Septicemia is a disease with which 
the writer is not familiar but accord- 
ing to C. E. Burnside (U. S. D. A., 
Circular 392), it is a slightly in- 
fectious disease of adult bees caused 
by a growth in the blood of a bac 
terium which causes the blood to be 
come turbid and milky instead of its 
normal clear, pale-brown color. Sick 
bees become slower in their actions 
and may crawl from the hive or b: 
carried out by healthy workers. 

In conclusion, may it be suggested 
that when sick and crawling adult 
bees are found, that we refrain fron 
making snap-judgments until th 
cause of the disease is definite]; 
determined. 








University of Illinois. 
Urbana. 
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HE Dzierzon theory of parthe- 

nogenesis has been almost uni- 
versally accepted by beekeepers and 
the controversies on the subject 
which continued until the end of the 
19th century have been forgotten. 


The beginner in beekeeping is told 
that parthenogenesis means “virgin 
birth,” that the drone has no father, 
but only a grandfather. He is told 
that all eggs in the ovaries of a queen 
are male eggs. Only at the “will” 
of the queen do they become im- 
pregnated with the spermatozoa held 
in the spermatheca of the mated 
queen, and become potential females. 
He is further assured that if a queen 
fails to mate, she has no power to 
impregnate the eggs and although 
she can and does deposit eggs, only 
drones develop. Similarly, an old 
queen, which has exhausted her store 
of spermatozoa can only deposit male 
eggs. Worker bees known as “laying 
workers” can also deposit eggs, and 
these, if reared, become drones. 


If we take up almost any book on 
beekeeping we are sure to find the 
theory further amplified. We are 
assured that if a pure yellow queen 
is mated to a pure black drone, the 
female progeny will be partly black 
and partly yellow but the male prog- 
eny will be yellow. If the experi- 
ment is repeated by taking a pure 
black queen and mating her to a pure 
yellow drone, the female progeny is 
partly black and partly yellow as be- 
fore, but the drones are black like 
their mother. In the 1920 edition of 
A.B.C. and X.Y.Z. of Bee Culture 
(Root) there is given what purports 
to be evidence in proof of the 
Dzierzon theory. These experiments 
were conducted at Houston, Texas, 
and concerned the mating of Italian 
and Carniolan bees. However, the 
results of the experiment are not in 
accord with the experience of many 
beekeepers. It is stated that “the 
workers and queens of a Carniolan- 
ltalian cross were yellow.” The truth 

that they are only partly yellow 
and that if queens are bred from such 
a cross, three types of queens are 
produced, namely, yellow, dark and 
half-and-half. This seems to suggest 
that the experiment quoted, in which 

credentials of the experiment are 
not give, is not dependable. 


lf it were true that the drones of 
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PARTHENOGENESIS 


SOME EXPERIMENTS ON BREEDING 


a mated queen are truly partheno 


genetic the establishment of any 
strain of bee ought to be a simple 
matter. But practical experience un- 
fortunately is quite contrary. Breed- 
ing may be carried on for years and 
at the end the strain of bee evolved 
may not be any better than when 
operations began. 

Some experiments in breeding 
bees, by the writer, would appear to 
point out where the difficulty lies and 
to show that some of the conclusions 
reached regarding the true nature of 
parthenogenesis must be modified if 
not rejected. There was no intention 
of testing the truth of parthenogenesis 
because the writer had accepted the 
theory in all its implications. The 
object of the experiment was to en- 
deavor to breed an American strain 
of Italian bees and to keep them pure. 

The experiment was conducted at 
the headquarters’ apiary at Askham 
Bryan, at two outapiaries and at one 
private apiary, and was commenced 
in 1937. Twelve queens were ordered 
from a well-known American queen 
breeder; but as there was some un- 
avoidable delay the queens did not 
arrive until October. It was thus im- 
possible to rear any queens in 1937. 
Unfortunately only five of the queens 
survived the winter but in June and 
July, 1938, queens were reared from 
these imported queens and were 
mated and introduced to fifty-four 
colonies. The bees in the apiaries at 
this time were a_ dark strain, 
predominantly Caucasian. The only 
yellow drones were in the colonies 
headed by the imported queens. 
The young worker bees from the 
daughters of these imported queens 
showed that they had been mainly 
mated with dark drones, although 
when young they were remarkably 
yellow, and if the progeny of the im- 
ported queens had not been available 
for comparison they might have 
passed as pure Italians. 

One point worth noting is that 
these American-Italian bees are much 
more golden than the bees imported 
from Italy and therefore it is easier 
to decide from the queen’s progeny 
when a queen has been mismated. 
Particular notice was given to the 
drones of the imported queens. They 
were compared with drones from 
pure Italians from Italy and were 
found to be decidedly brighter in 













color. Uniformity of color was 100 
per cent; whereas, with the drones of 
tock imported from Italy, slight 
variations of color are often evident. 
The object of the first season’s work 
was to rear queens in order to secure 
an abundance of yellow drones in the 
following season. 

The bees wintered well and toward 
the end of April, 1939, examinations 
of the colonies commenced. After 
the brood was examined the bees 
were glanced over and drones were 
seen to be present. Probably no par- 
ticular notice was taken of the color 
of the drones in the first colony or 
two examined, but it did not take 
long to see that some dark colored 
drones were present in one colony ex- 
amined. The first thought was that the 
queen by some mischance has been 
superseded, although that was unlike- 
ly. A search showed the queen to be 
a typical golden queen. The second 
thought was that these drones had 
drifted to this particular colony, but 
at this early season of the year that 
seemed unlikely. However, only a 
few colonies were examined at this 
time, and although the presence of 
these dark drones was puzzling, it 
was considered to be of little im- 
portance. Had it not been made one 
of the laws of beekeeping that the 
drone was pure to his mother? 

The next examination probably a 
week later on some different colonies 
was made for the usual routine pur- 
poses, but this time it was decided to 
keep a strict watch on any drones 
present. After the first three colo 
nies had been examined, it was de- 
cided to have a look at some of 
the breeder colonies. Some further 
queens had been procured from the 
original source in 1938 and although 
some of the 1937 imported queens 
were dead, about six colonies with 
imported queens were available fo1 
It did not take long to 
find out that all the drones in the 
colonies with the imported queens 
were uniform and bright yellow. But 
in the three colonies just examined 
and headed by daughters of some of 
these queens, dark drones had been 
found, drones that were partly yellow 
and partly black, and pure yellow 
drones. 


inspection. 


During the month of May, all the 
colonies in the four apiaries were 
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carefully examined to find if the 
drones were pure. Out of forty-six 
colonies which had wintered, only 
three colonies were producing uni- 
form yellow drones. These queens 
had obviously been mated with yellow 
drones of the breeder colonies. Some 
of the colonies seemed to have a 
larger proportion of dark drones than 
others. These dark drones were 
compared with drones taken from a 
Caucasian stock and found to be al- 
most identical. It has to be borne in 
mind that almost all the yellow 
queens were likely to have been 
mated with this type of drone. A 
rough attempt was made to calculate 
the numbers of the various colored 
drones in an average colony, and 
the conclusion reached was that one 
quarter were pure yellow, one 
quarter dark, and one-half partly 
yellow and dark, but with yellow pre- 
dominating. 

To make certain that no strange 
drones were entering the hives, a 
number of brood combs with drone 
brood were placed over a queen ex- 
cluder on one colony, after dislodging 
all bees. The dark drones were found 
to be present in due course and were 
actually seen emerging from the cells. 
Throughout the season the breeder 
colonies were used as controls and 
at no time was a dark drone found 
in these colonies. 

No queens except those of the 
American-Italian strain were reared 
in any of the apiaries during 1938, 
and even if one or two colonies had 
refused to accept the new queens 
without it being detected at the time, 
that would have been impossible with 
the majority of the colonies. Further- 
more, the bright golden colored 
queens were evidence that they had 
been accepted by the colonies. If 
these experiments and observations 
be correct, (and the presence of the 
mixed drones were witnessed by 
many beekeepers) the theory of 
parthenogenesis must be modified 
accordingly. 

In the mind of the writer there is 
not the slightest doubt that the male 
progeny of a mated queen is _ in- 
fluenced by the drone which mates 
her. Why this fact should not have 
been discovered long ago is difficult 
to understand. It is only fair to 
state, however, that Samuel Simmins 
in his “Modern Bee Farm” claims 
that drones of a mated queen are in- 
fluenced by the drone which mates 
her. He does not, however, give the 
result of any experiments as a basis 
for his claim and therefore few bee- 
keepers have been prepared to accept 
it. Simmins appears, as far as is 
known, to be the only writer up to 
the present who has refused to accept 
the theory that the drones of a mated 
queen are truly parthenogenetic. 

In conclusion, it may be stated 
that queens were again reared from 
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the imported stock during 1939. 
Some of the 19388 queens which did 
not attempt to swarm were retained 
but the majority of the colonies were 
given 1939 queens. It is hoped dur- 
ing the coming season to make a 
more careful count of the different 





colored drones and to note the pro- 
portion of 1939 queens which throw 
mixed drones. The proportion should 
be less than in the previous season. 


Yorkshire Institute of Agriculture, 
Askham Bryan, York., England. 


TIPS ON TRANSFERRING 


Because of disease and the scarci- 
ty of box hives, it is probably 
advisable for beginners to start bee- 
keeping with package bees or even 
to use packages for increase. How- 
ever, there are locations where box 
hives may still be bought from $1 
to $2 each and where there is little 
disease prevalent. It is sometimes 
convenient, therefore, to buy these 
boxes, and transfer them. 


I shall not go into detail about the 
actual job of transferring, but I do 
wish to bring out a few points, so 
anyone planning this work may know 
better how to meet the _ circum- 
stances. 

(1) Colonies to be transferred 
should be located singly and pre- 
ferable at a considerable distance 
from any other colony. The location 
may be established the preceding 
winter to avoid robbing and ab- 
sconding at the time of transferring. 
If colonies have not been so located 
and are too close together when 
transferring time is at hand, they can 
be taken, of course, to a location a 
mile or more away for the work and 
then returned when the work is 
finished. 

(2) Colonies should be allowed 
to build up to swarming strength 
and transferred at the beginning of 
the main honeyflow. Colonies that 
are weak or colonies that are trans- 
ferred too early do not do so well as 
those transferred at the proper time 
in relation to the honeyflow and colo- 
ny strength. If a colony happens to 
swarm ahead of time, it may be hived 
and set on the parent stand, moving 
the box hive to a new location to be 
transferred three weeks later when 
all the brood has emerged and the 
new queen has started to lay nicely. 

(3) Enough brood is cut out in 
transferring to fill at least two brood 
frames. This brood should be care- 
fully selected, using only straight 
worker comb that will extend from 
top bar to bottom bar. If the comb 
is spliced, it should be in the vertical 
direction. Frequently, two or three 
pieces are used to fill a single frame. 
Instead of using twine to hold the 
brood in place, I use pieces of frame 
wire two feet long fastened on the 





underside of the top bar with a small 
nail. Wires are located about two 
inches from each end and in the 
center, and they extend on eithe: 
side of the strips of brood. They are 
tightened by wrapping the ends to- 
gether at the bottom bar. 

(4) Supers should not be added 
until all the foundation is drawn out 
in the hive body in which the colony 
has been transferred. The trans- 
ferred colony will at times draw out 
the foundation and be ready for 
supers in ten days. If standard 10- 
frame hives are used, a queen ex- 
cluder should be used in each case to 
confine the queen to a single hive 
body. If drawn combs are used in 
the super, a super may be given 
above the excluder at the time of 
transferring. If Modified Dadant 
hives are used, supers, whether they 
have foundation or drawn combs, 
should not be given until the brood 
chamber has been established, since 
bees are inclined to start from the 
top when first hived. 

If twenty-five or more colonies are 
desired, of course, package bees are 
yet the best bet, but for a small 
number I prefer box hives if no 
drawn combs are available. 

The best record of any colony 
which I have transferred was that of 
a colony transferred the 15th of 
May which produced 120 pounds of 
chunk comb honey in addition to its 
winter needs in a wild flower location 
without any drawn comb except the 
two of brood established at the trans 
ferring. The only other help it had 
was a 5 pound pail of syrup. 

Eldon Martin, 
Goodwater, Missouri. 


+ 


IDAHO PIONEER 


We have learned of the death o! 
A. I. McClanahan, Payette, Idaho 
which occurred during February. M: 
McClanahan was one of the old schoo 
beekeepers and knew Idaho beekeep 
ing from its beginning, having bee: 
located at Payette for thirty-fiv 
years. 
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HOW MUCH 
FOUNDATION 
DO YOU WASTE 





In the early volumes of bee 
journals there is considerable dis- 
cussion about the thickness of top 
bars. At one time these bars were 
less than three-eighths of an inch 
deep. Of course, they sagged badly. 
These were the days of narrow foun- 
dation starters—or no starters except 
for a smear of wax on the under 
side of the bar. Later, the top bars 
were made one-half inch deep. Since 
most of the honey was then pro- 
duced as comb honey, it was thought 
that the deeper top bars would make 
for less travel stain on the sections; 
so they were made seven-eighths of 
an inch deep, the thickness of planed 
lumber at that time. Dressed lumber 
has gradually become thinner, so that 
now top bars are about thirteen- 
sixteenths of an inch deep. Apparent- 
ly of late years, the depth of the top 
bar has not been considered im- 
portant. 


The manner of fastening foun- 
dation to the under side of top bars 
also has undergone a change. At 
one time the under side of top bars 
had a sharp edge, and a small strip 
of foundation was pressed against 
this sharp edge. Sometimes no foun- 
dation was used, and the sharp edge 
was coated with wax, which had the 
effect of inducing the bees to start 
comb building at that point. This 
resulted in combs in the center of 
the frame, although much drone 
comb also followed this practice. 
With the greater use of full sheets 
of foundation came the need for 
some way of fastening them se- 
curely to the top bar. There came 
into use the double slot on _ the 
under side of the bar, the foundation 
being placed in one and a wooden 
wedge in the other which pinched 
against the foundation and held it in 
place. This was followed by the 
single slot and a loose wedge which 
was nailed against the foundation in 
the slot. This arrangement is used 
at the present time. 

A few years ago I learned that 
Morley Pettit used a frame with 
plain top bar five-eighths of an inch 
deep, as had his father, S. T. Pettit, 
for many years. previously. The 
elder Pettit fastened the foundation 
to the top bar with wax. However, 
Morley Pettit arranged the top holes 
in the end bars so that the top wire 
would be one quarter inch below the 
top bar. He also placed a small 
staple in the center of the under side 
of the bar through which the top 
Wire was threaded. Then, when the 
Wires were electrically imbedded— 
no other method of imbedding seems 
to give as much satisfaction—there 
was no need for fastening foundation 
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Dr. Wm. C. Wilson, of St. Charles, 
Missouri, reports an unusual amount 


of woodpecker damage in his 
out-apiaries. Not only have _ they 
hammered holes of all sizes into 
numerous’ hive bodies—sometimes 
two and three holes to one body 
but the birds also have helped them 
selves to larvae, if fortunate enough 
to locate a hole adjacent to brood 
frames. 

The two pictures tell the story. 
The first shows two combs which 
were next to the hole shown in the 
other picture. The black line par- 
tially indicates the circumference of 
the hole in the comb which happened 
to be next to the hole in the hive. 
After the robbery, the bees gnawed 
away the damaged comb, producing 
a smooth hole. The comb hanging to 
the rear was not as old and is, there- 
fore, lighter in color. It is note- 
worthy that the two holes are quite 
well centered. 

Picture two shows the hole chopped 
into the handhold: Another hole in 
the opposite side was of less than 
one-half inch in diameter, the 
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at the top. Aside from dispensing 
with the staple, this is the plan I am 
now using with much satisfaction. 
Manufacturers are unwilling to 
furnish five-eighths inch deep top 
bars or to respace holes in the end 
bars so the top wire will be one- 
fourth inch below the five-eighths 
inch deep top bar, except at an added 
cost. However, I have been able to 
have the whole gang of bits which 
are used in boring the end bars 
shifted upwards, to bring the top 
hole at the desired point. The top 
bars I run over a buzz saw and re- 


woodpecker, evidently, found no 
table set. Upon the consummation 
of the robbery, the bird must not 
have returned, or he was driven off 
for good, and the bees set to work 
closing up the large hole with a 
shielding curtain of propolis. It re 
quires inspection from the inside of 
the hive body to appreciate the work- 
manship and to see how its appli- 
cation very much resembles that of 
a muzzle glued over the hole and 
against the side wall of the hive body. 

The picture was taken on an up- 
ward slant in order to show the open- 
ing which the bees wished to have at 
the top of the protective curtain. The 
shape of that top opening as it ap- 
pears in the picture not only serves 
as an index to the shape of the 
curtain, but, also, it indicates the 
distance of the inward curve of the 
battlement. This top entrance re- 
ferred to cannot be seen when square- 
ly looking at the hole from the out 
side. The curtain appears to close 
it up entirely. 

H. A. Insinger, 
St. Charles, Missouri. 
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duce then to five-eighths inch deep. 
Not only is an extra row of cells had 
at the top of a comb but the full 
sheet of foundation is used instead 
of one-fourth inch being wasted in a 
grove. 

When a frame with plain top bar 
is to be refitted, it is infinitely easier 
to clean it than one with a wedge 
or groove. To be sure, it is rathe 
hard on the wax worms since one of 
their favorite hunting grounds has 
disappeared. 

Elmer G. Carr, 
Pennington, N. J. 
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ONCE A BEEKEEPER . . . 


By RUTH HODGSON 











ILLIAM V. RANNEY, son of a 
pioneer and once a large bee- 
keeper in Wyoming, is now growing 
citrus fruit in California. He was 
only six years old when his father 
“was imbued, or afflicted, with the 
pioneer spirit.’””’ That was in 1880. 
The family settled in Lander, Wyo- 
ming, then about 120 miles from a 
railroad. Mr. Ranney says he does 
not think there was a colony of bees 
at the time in the whole state. 

A few years later an enterprising 
neighbor bought two packages of 
bees and was successful in intro- 
ducing them. He produced comb 
honey, and the bees being new to 
him, they swarmed considerably. In 
a few years he had bees to sell and 
in the spring of 1898 or 1899, Mr. 
Ranney took his entire savings and 
paid $100 for four swarms of those 
bees. By fall he had eight, and to 
quote from his letter, “twenty-five 
hundred nicely filled sections of 
beautiful honey.’’ This seems to 


orders ahead, but when the time of 
arrival came, they often had a hard 
luck story instead of bees. So six 
or eight years passed. They always 
had enough honey to pay their bills 
with only a little money left over. 

In 1917, the war was on, and honey 
prices began to climb. To have bees 
when they wanted them, Mr. Ranney 
says: “I went to California that fall 
and bought 150 colonies and pro- 
ceeded to raise queens and bees to 
ship to Wyoming in the spring. This 
worked very well and we made a good 
crop of honey with a good price. I 
left enough bees in the colonies in 
California so they were able to build 
up. Then I came back in the fall and 
shipped out more queens and pack- 
ages.”’ 

The summer of 1919, they had 
1,000 colonies. It was a good honey 
year and that fall they had two 
hundred thousand pounds’ which 
brought them $40,000. 

Mr. Ranney wanted to move to 





























indicate that there must have been California, so he and his brother 
an unlimited source of nectar there William V. Ranney divided up the bees and equipment. 
at that time and the weather con- William Ranney sold his share for 





ditions must have been ideal. He years’ experience with it. We treated about $30,000. This money he took 
contracted with a local store to take colonies by the hundred. It was so to California and invested in an 
all the honey at ten cents, and they bad at times my wife accused us of orange grove. For the next ten or 
thought they were ruined when they having nothing but disease to talk eleven years he was interested in 
heard how much he had produced; about, morning, noon and night.” both bees and fruit. 
but they took it. ; The package business was just He and a friend, Mr. Krause, built 

He took care of the bees until petting started and the Ranneys had UP another lot of bees and for 
1902 when he had forty colonies that difficulty in getting bees when they four or five years produced orange 
had made good crops of honey every wanted them. They would place (Please turn to page 287) 
year. By this time, his father’s . 
pioneer spirit was at work again and 
they moved to Imperial Valley, Cali- 
fornia. 

In 1904, they continued to Clare- 
mont and that fal] our friend entered 
Pomona College, graduating in 1908. 


































His younger brother left school in ‘ 
1906 or 1907 and had gone back to t 
Wyoming. He started out to get t 
together as many bees as possible I 
and was getting good honey crops, c 
but was having bad winter losses, so a 
his apiary did not increase very S 
rapidly. b 
By the fall of 1909, Mr. Ranney a 
managed to get together $1500 and 
joined his brother in partnership in 
Wyoming. In 1910, they bought 5 
two or three hundred colonies near 7 
Denver and William Ranney went ws 
down to bring them home. The : 
saddest part of the deal was that a 
large number of those bees developed a 
foulbrood. be 
Mr. Ranney writes: “I could write i 
a book on the ways not to cure foul- r 





brood, as a result of the next ten One of the Ranney Wyoming yards in early spring. 
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By E. L. SECHRIST 


HE beekeeper who has few colo- 
nies can give considerable at- 
tention to requeening each one; but 
he who counts his colonies by the 
hundreds or the thousands must, of 
necessity, requeen with a minimum 
amount of work. Nothing else is 
humanly possible. 

Rearing queens and requeening is, 
therefore, a serious problem for the 
commercial honey producer. The 
type of honey-producing region in 
which he operates will be an im- 
portant factor in deciding how he 
shall requeen and how he shall make 
increase. He may, if the number of 
his colonies is large enough, and his 
location right, hire a svecialist to 
rear queens for him; he may buy the 
queens he needs; or, what is usually 
most practical, he may use a system 
of management whereby his colonies 
rear their own queens and make the 
necessary increase without much loss 
of honey and with a minimum of his 
own labor. If he buys package bees 
and queens to make increase or keep 
up the number of his colonies, he 
faces still other difficulties. 


Because so many factors have a 
bearing on the problem, it will be 
necessary to consider principles, as 
I have done in the discussion of the 
CLEAR BROOD NEST, rather than 
details, leaving to each individual 
operator the adaptation of these 
principles to his own conditions. 


As I have said in an earlier article 
in this series, the normal bee colony 
is not the one which produces and 
stores a large amount of honey, but 
the one which makes enough honey 
to live on and then reproduces itself 
by swarming. In the normal bee 
colony, requeening takes place when 
a queen becomes old or is lost by 
some accident. Removal of the queen 
by the beekeeper would be such an 
accident. 


In normal requeening, brood rear- 
ing slows up or ceases altogether, and 
a point is reached where there are no 
very young bees and little production 
of larval food. The balance upset by 
the removal of the queen is restored 
and the colony is ready for a young 
queen to begin her normal procedure 
of laying sparingly at first and then 
gradually increasing her production. 
This important point must be con- 
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SELECTIVE BREEDING, REQUEENING, AND 
MAKING INCREASE 


sidered if requeening by any plan is 
to be successful. 


The commercial operator cannot 
afford this long normal process 
in the wholesale requeening of a 
thousand colonies. Necessity often 


requires that he shall put in the new 
queen at the time he removes the old 


one. Then, if the queens he intro- 
duces are not actively laying, the 
colony balance may be upset. Too 


often this unbalance results in super- 
sedure of the new queen soon after 
she has laid a few eggs. This is be- 
cause a colony conditioned to an 
actively laying queen will frequently 
supersede a queen that lays but 
sparingly, as does a queen from a 
cage after a journey through the 
mails. If, however, the colony has be- 
come full of brood and honey and, as 
a consequence, the laying rate of the 
old queen has been cut down; or if 
the honeyflow is slowing up so that 
brood rearing is on the decrease, the 
new queen, with her minimum egg- 
laying, balances the condition of the 


colony and supersedure is not ex- 
pected. 

It should always be remembered 
that there are two widely varying 


conditions in colonies to which queens 
are introduced: (1) That in which 
the egg laying of the queen is at the 
maximum when she is removed. (2) 
That in which egg laying is at a 
minimum. To balance the colony 
condition, a queen in the same con- 
dition as the one removed should be 
introduced. 

To avoid upsetting colony balance 
when a queen is to be introduced, 
some beekeepers have a stock of lay- 
ing queens in nuclei in their own 
yards, planning to introduce a new 


queen wherever needed. Usually, 
if that comb of the nucleus on 
which the queen is found is carried 
to the colony from which the 
queen is to be removed and, as 
soon as the old queen has been 
found and killed, the young queen 


is placed on the comb in the exact 
spot from which the old queen was 
taken, she will, if not frightened, and 
if the old colony has been handled 
quietly and not much disturbed, go 
about her business of egg laying just 
as the old queen was doing, and will 
be accepted. 

But sometimes the new 


queen will 







be missing when the colony is 


next 
inspected and cells will be present. 


Why is this? Simply because 
balance of the colony was upset. 


the 


As has just been stated in an 
earlier paragraph, there are two 
opposite conditions of balance in the 
hives. One in which the queen is lay- 
ing at her maximum and the other 
in which her laying is at a minimum. 
And it is just the same with the nu 
clei from which the queens are taken 
For safe introduction, the colony con- 
dition must balance the condition of 
the nucleus from which the queen is 
taken. 


If the young queen had filled her 
nucleus with brood and had, tempo- 
rarily, ceased laying eggs, she would 
be in no condition to take the place 
of a queen removed from a full colo- 
ny at the peak of her laying. Super- 
sedure should then be expected. 

But such a queen could be safely 
put into a colony which, like her nu- 
cleus, had become honey-bound. The 
colony balance would be kept in 
either case, and there is probably no 
other one thing so important in 
safe queen introduction. Always 
remember that the queen must 
balance the colony condition. When 
colony and queen are in balance, 
introduction is safe by almost any 
method. If out of balance, intro- 
duction is always risky. 

As a case in point, I may cite the 
practice of one of the best and most 
careful queen breeders I know. He 
found out, by his own experience, 
that he could take an actively laying 
queen from a nucleus and introduce 
her into any colony in which the 
balance required such a queen; but 
if he put her in a cage and used her 
some days later, he could not always 


safely introduce her into a _ colony 
from which he had just taken an 
actively laying queen. He could, 


however, introduce her into a colony 
in which but little brood was being 
reared and in which, therefore, she 
balanced the colony condition. 

He also found that, if the queen he 
took from a nucleus had filled her 
combs with brood and had reached 
the point of minimum egg laying, as 
mentioned above, she would stand 
confinement better and would come 
back to maximum egg laying more 


quickly than if he had caged her when 
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she was reaching the maximum rate 
of egg laying. 

Then he made use of this experi- 
ence in shipping queens to his 
customers, never shipping a queen 
until her nucleus was well filled with 
brood and her egg laying at the 
minimum, because, they travel more 
safely and, usually, queens received 
through the mails are introduced 
into colonies which have been queen- 
less for some days. Even when in- 
troduced into a colony from which a 
queen has just been removed, such 
a queen has a better chance of being 
accepted because she will return to 
active laying condition in the short- 
est possible time. The queens he ships 
have a very low loss by supersedure. 

It can be seen that these principles 
can be used very easily when only a 
few queens are involved, but the man 
who orders a hundred queens by mail 
and introduces them to a hundred un- 
selected colonies faces a_ serious 
supersedure problem. If he _ has 
“good luck” he does not lose many 
queens. At any rate, he begins to 
think that he would like to have his 
queens reared in his own yards. 
Supersedure In Package Bee Colonies 

The same principle is, of course, a 
large factor in the supersedure of 
queens in colonies made from pack- 
age bees. Such a colony is, practi- 
cally, equivalent to a natural swarm 
which finds a home, in normal con- 
ditions, in a box or hollow tree with- 
out combs. At the time of a swarm, 
a queen is not laying at her maxi- 
mum. As comb is built, she fills it 
with eggs and can keep up with the 
comb building. The colony is in 
perfect balance. Perhaps the package 
colony would be in such balance if it, 
also, was installed in an empty box, 
or even one with foundation in it so 
that as comb was built, the queen 
would gradually come to her maxi- 
mum egg laying. 

However, to place this package 
colony on a fully drawn out set of 
combs and with honey coming in, or 
with plenty of feed, is to throw the 
colony out of balance. Such conditions 
demand an actively laying queen who 
can fill the combs with eggs very 
quickly. What would be more natu- 
ral, if she did not, than for the bees 
to act as though their queen was fail- 
ing, and to supersede her? 

The best success with package bees 
that I have seen was where full 
combs of honey were used instead of 
empty combs. The practice was to 
have the packages delivered early in 
the season before much nectar was 
available; to install them on _ full 
combs of honey; to protect the hives 
as for winter or cold spring weather, 
and then to let them alone until the 
main honeyflow was on. Super- 


sedure was no problem. Colonies 
were boiling over with bees and were 
ready for supers when the winter 
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protection was removed at the be- 
ginning of the honeyflow. These pack- 
ages, being installed on combs of 
honey, had little room for brood rear- 
ing except as they gradually used the 
honey for that purpose. The colony, 
therefore, was in balance, and the 
queens not superseded. Of course, 
there are other factors in supersedure 
of queens in package bee colonies, 
but this factor of colony balance is 
probably the most important. 


Requeening as a Part of the System 
of Management. 


Because honey producers have 
found so many difficulties in requeen- 
ing with laying queens, many of them 
have worked out their problem by 
using queen cells built at the proper 
time and then killing queens one day 
and introducing ripe cells the next. 
Frequently this succeeds and _ is 
profitable, particularly in regions 
where there is a period between 
honeyflows when, if brood was 
reared, it would be done at a loss. 
The absence of a laying queen from 
a hive during such a period is an 
advantage, saving much honey which 
would otherwise be used in brood- 
rearing and in keeping useless bees 
alive during a dearth. But there are 
many regions where this plan does 
not work out well, and because it 
must be done in a very short time 
there are many beekeepers who 
hesitate at undertaking such a whole- 
sale job as, for example, requeening 
one hundred hives each day for ten 
days. 

If the honeyflow does not come too 
early in the season for a divided colo- 
ny to build up to honey-storing 
strength by the time the main honey- 
flow begins, and if there is a suffi- 
ciently good early flow, or if the 
main flow is of long duration, a com- 
bined selective breeding and queen- 
rearing plan may be used. 

The Rauchfuss System of Selective 
Breeding and Queen-Rearing 
This system provides also for 

swarm control and for making in- 

crease, and combines well with the 

CLEAR BROOD NEST system of 

management. 

In the spring, go over the apiaries 
quickly and mark about one-third of 
the colonies, selecting the best, for 
rearing queens. At the beginning of 
the honeyflow, queens are started 
in all two-story colonies, marked and 
unmarked, having eight frames, or 
more, of brood. If brood is not about 
equally divided between the two 
stories, equalize, with eggs and young 
brood in both. Pay no attention to 
where the queen is, but cut out any 
cells that may have been started. 

Split the double brood nest by 
placing a super over the lower hive 
body, and putting the upper hive 
body above the super over an ex- 
cluder. An inch auger hole in the 





rear of the top body provides an 
additional entrance. 

In eight days locate the queenright 
portion of the hive and set it off on 
a new stand next to the parent colo- 
ny. The field bees will be with the 
parent colony or will return to it. 

The queen cells in all colonies 
which have not been marked for 
breeding are cut out and cells intro- 
duced from the marked breeder colo- 
nies. Thus the poorer colonies are 
gradually eliminated. This is se- 
lective breeding and also eliminates 
swarming. 

In two weeks the queenless colo- 
nies are examined for queenrightness. 
If any colonies have failed, the colony 
with the old queen is set back on top 
of the parent colony. 

It is well to save some of the cells 
from selected colonies and make up 
nuclei for them, thus securing a stock 
of young mated queens for use 
throughout the season. 
Queen-Rearing and Mating In Nuclei 

I know of no better method of 
saving good cells and of having 
queens mated than by using the 
Rauchfuss nucleus bottom board as 
described and illustrated in my 
article in the ABJ for July, 1931, 
page 324. 

Briefly, the system is this: Regular 
10-frame shallow supers are divided 
into four parts by three removable 
but closely fitting partitions, each 
division having a separate entrance 
through the cleat around the edge 
of the special bottom board. 

This special bottom board is merely 
an inner cover with one or more slots 
cut across it, which are covered on 
both sides with a strip of queen ex- 
cluder zinc. These slots should not 
be too large or the bees may not 
realize their queenlessness when 
placed in separate nuclei. One slot 
an inch or so wide should be enough, 
or several narrower slots may be 
used. 

On this bottom board are dividing 
strips or cleats, one under each divi- 
sion board of the super, so that when 
one of these special bottoms is placed 
under a super and another on top, 
four queen-tight compartments will 
be formed. For the entrances, half- 
inch spaces are cut out of the cleat 
around the edge of this special board, 
one entrance for each nucleus. It is 
well to provide, over each entrance, a 
wooden button and a bit of excluder 
zine, either of which, as desired, may 
be turned to close the entrance. 

Nuclei are made up in the middle 
of the day when field bees are out of 
the hive. Take one frame of all 
sealed brood, with adhering bees, 
from the strong colony on which the 
nuclei are to be placed (brood but 
not bees from other hives will do). 
This colony may be queenright o: 
may have a virgin, or may be given 
acell. The other frame in each nu- 
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cleus may have only a foundation 
starter or may be a comb containing 
some pollen and unsealed honey, but 
no unsealed brood. 


Although it is well to have some 
bees in each nucleus, it is not nec- 
essary to bother about even distri- 
bution because, when five of these 
supers with four nuclei m each, are 
piled on top of a gloriously strong 
colony, with a special bottom board 
between each two supers, and a regu- 
lar cover on top of all, the bees dis- 
tribute themselves all through the 
hive, populating the twenty nuclei 
automatically with just the right 
number of bees. Of course, the 
number of nuclei placed on a colony 
must be regulated by the strength of 
the colony and the seasonal condition. 
There should be a fairly good honey- 
flow on. 


The lower story, which contains 
the colony, may be two shallow supers 
or a deep super, and may, if desired, 
also be given a queen cell. Some- 
times matings seem to be better with 
a cell or virgin below; sometimes a 
queenright colony seems best. 


If a cell fails to hatch or a queen 
is lost, there is no useless nucleus; 
no weak or unprotected nucleus to 
be robbed out; i:0 moth in weak colo- 
nies; indeed, no trouble at all. The 
shallow frames with starters are 
built full of worker comb and, if 
plenty of nectar is coming in, honey 
is stored, particularly in any nuclei 


which may miss mating a queen. No 
bees are used wastefully. 
When the young queens have 


mated, the stack is torn down, queens 
caged or used where wanted, and the 
stack rebuilt, using brood from the 
parent hive or from other hives. Ripe 
cells may be given, or, if selected 
brood is given, the little colonies may 
be allowed to build their own cells, 
as good cells will be built in nuclei 
of this kind. 


If the young queens are not used 
soon after mating, it is well to turn 
the bit of queen excluder so that it 
will cover the entrance because, 
sometimes, when the little hive be- 
comes full of brood, the nucleus will 
swarm out. A comb full of brood 
may be removed when necessary and 
replaced by a frame having a foun- 
dation starter. 

When the queen mating season is 
over, the division boards are pulled 
out of the supers, the special bottom 
boards removed, the frames arranged 
in proper colony order, and_ the 
mother colony is ready for winter. 

For the beekeeper who is not pro- 
ducing queens as a business but who 
makes honey production a specialty, 
this method of mating, together with 
the simple Miller method of getting 
cells, solves the queen problem very 
easily. 
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The Dr. Miller Method of Cell Getting 


standard frame with 
three triangular pieces of foundation 
about two inches wide at the top and 
reaching two-thirds of the 
the bottom bar. Put it 
of the breeding queen. 


Prepare a 


way to 
in the hive 
To avoid 
having drone comb built in it, take 
out of the hive, either for a few days 
or permanently, all but two frames 
of brood, and put this prepared frame 
between them. 
week, this frame 


In a few days or a 
will be half-filled 
with virgin comb on which bees 
readily build queen cells. It will 
contain young larvae with an outer 
margin of eggs. 

Trim away with a sharp knife all 
the outer margin of comb which con- 
tains eggs except a very few next to 
the youngest brood. These outer 
rows of eggs will be hatching almost 
immediately and will be just right for 
queen rearing. This is simple. Any 
beekeeper can do it the first time he 
tries, and it is all that is necessary 
to take the place of artificial cell 
cups. 

Now put this prepared frame into 
the middle of a very strong colony 
from which the queen has been re- 
moved, and the bees will build as 
good cells as you can get in any other 
way. The soft, new, comb, with 
abundant room at the edge for cells, 
suits the bees so well that few, if any, 
cells will be started on their own 
combs. 

Some apiarists, however, prefer to 
take all the brood away from the 
colony at the same time it is made 
queenless, placing the queen, if a 
valuable one, with a frame or two of 
brood and plenty of adhering bees, in 
an empty hive while the cell building 
is in progress. 

When the colony has been without 
queen or brood for an hour or so, it 
will be anxious to rear queen cells 
on the prepared frame which is given 
it. 

In about ten days the ripe cells are 
ready to be cut out and _ used 
wherever needed 

The methods of selective breeding, 
making increase, swarm control, cell 
getting, queen mating, and requeen- 
ing given in this article are practical 
procedures for the honey getter and 
there are but few honey-producing 
regions where they cannot be com- 
bined successfully with the CLEAR 
BROOD NEST system of manage- 
ment described in earlier articles of 


this series. 


Tahiti 


DRONE SELECTION 
FOR LIMITED QUEEN 
BREEDING 


have bees where warm unde- 

ground water from Big and Little 
Lost River comes out in a canyon ia 
The bees 
get pollen along the warm water flow- 
ing down the canyon, a month earlier 
than pollen is available where I live 
away from it. These bees therefore, 


build up earlier and faster in spring. 


Hagerman six miles away. 


About two weeks before dandelion 
bloom begins, I go to Hagerman 
and bring home queenless bees and 
emerging brood in amounts equal to 
about 20 standard combs of brood for 
each which I select 
After 
uniting the brood and bees to the colo- 
nies at home, I put on two-quart food 
jar bottle feeders, Boardman style, 
using low grade honey mixed with 
two parts of warm water to one part 
of honey. 


of the colonies 
to be used for drone rearing. 


They will use it except on 
cold days. 


When pollen is available from 
dandelion at home, I alternate drone 
combs and combs with brood in the 
top story of the drone raising colony, 
using only nine combs above, so as 
to let the bees have plenty of room 
for capping drone cells. As soon as 
the queen fills the comb full of 
drone brood, take it right out, bees 
and all, and give to second choice 
colonies for drone raising which have 
also been fed and give more drone 
comb in the place of that which has 
been removed. 


By the time the choice drone 
raising colonies are back to normal 
strength, sufficient drones have been 
raised and placed above queen ex- 
cluders in an upper story to emerge. 
The upper story must have a separate 
entrance of its own from the colony 
below with plenty of green worker 
brood and nurse bees there. I only 
want about a third of the total brood 
drones in any one-story colony at any 
one time. 

I also hand weed the drones from 
mean colonies on cold days at least 
once. The choice drones will scatter 
over the yard after they start to fly. 
I also cut out drone comb from other 
colonies and fit in worker comb and 
try to have the special drones and 
queens as indirectly related to each 
other as possible. I believe drones 
ought to be about ten days old when 
the queens are six or seven days old. 


I get reasonably good drone control 
by this plan. 


R. Selwyn Wilson, 
Wendell, Idaho. 
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By FRANK C. PELLETT 


ITH the specialization that has 
developed within recent years 
have come new and pressing 
problems. Large scale operation de- 
mands a dependable source of supply 
of bees and queens at the proper 
season. Since the honeyflow is usually 
of short duration and, in the North, 
comes at a time which demands effi- 
cient management to get maximum 
returns, it is highly important that 
this supply be constant and ample to 
meet this need. 

The package shipping industry is 
of recent development and its ex- 
pansion has been rapid, to a large 
extent coincident to the spread of 
sweet clover into new areas as a farm 
crop. So many questions arose with 
the problems of shipment of large 
numbers of live bees in cages to be 
hived under difficult conditions at 
points far removed from point of 
origin that the Southern States Bee 
Culture Field Station was established 
at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, in 1928. 

While the station has not been con- 
fined to the study of local problems, 
its major objective has been to under- 
stand fully the things necessary to 
the production and shipment of bees 
and queens. When the work was 
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PACKAGE PROBLEMS 


How Warren Whitcomb and Everett Oertel at the Southern States Field Station 
are seeking to overcome the difficulties of the package shipper. 





started, two men were selected and 
although the staff has since been en- 
larged, both men are still at Baton 
Rouge. 


Warren Whitcomb, apiculturist in 
charge, and Everett Oertel, associate 
apiculturist, established the station 
and laid out a program which offers 
substantial opportunity for service to 
the beekeeping industry. From the 
beginning, they have sought to 
make it easier for the shipper to 
get bees ready for the early market 
and to make certain that they reach 
the northern buyer in condition to 
assure a profitable crop of honey. 

The prosperity of the package ship- 
ing industry depends upon the ability 
to produce bees in early spring so 
that they can become established in 
northern apiaries in time to make 
strong colonies for the honeyflow. 
Bees that arrive too late for that 
objective are of little use to the 
northern buyer. The greater part of 
the shipper’s business is thus con- 
centrated into a short period of time 
from about April 15 to May 15. 

Weather conditions are at times 
unfavorable, and the shipper is hard 
pressed to get his bees ready. Cold, 
rainy weather in March often pre- 
vents the field bees from bringing in 
pollen as needed for brood rearing. 
The whole question of pollen reserves 
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and possible substitutes for pollen has 
come in for intensive study by the 
staff of the Southern States Field 
Station, as well as by those engaged 
in similar work at other stations. If 
the bees can be provided with suffi- 
cient pollen to carry them through 
such periods and at the same‘ time 
can be given the necessary stimulus 
to insure brood rearing at maximum 
rate, the greatest handicap of the 
shipper will be overcome. 

Another very serious problem has 
been the supersedure of queens after 
they have reached the buyer in the 
North. It is very apparent that many 
different factors enter into this and 
that no one cause can explain it. Any 
departure from the normal colony 
development is likely to be followed 
by the supersedure of the queen. 

The time lost in the replacement of 
the queen when supersedure occurs is 
likely to carry the colony so far into 
the season that a profitable crop of 
honey is impossible to obtain. Thus, 
a high percentage of supersedure 
may destroy all chance of profit for 
an entire season. So general is this 
complaint that much attention is 
given to the effort to find a solution 
of the problem. 

It is not my purpose to give a 
detailed account of the _ various 
experiments under way and the re 
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sults obtained. All that should be 
available in due time in official 
publications. My object is to make 
Warren Whitcomb and Everett Oertel 
better known to our readers and that 
can most easily be done by describing 
the conditions under which they work 
and the proolems which they hope 
to solve. 

It so happens that they are wrest- 
ling with some of the most baffling 
problems which confront the honey 
producing industry. No two colonies 
of bees represent exactly the same 
conditions and it is often difficult to 
understand the precise cause of the 
actions which we are able to observe. 

If we take a batch of young queens 
which are reared under the same 
conditions and send them north, we 
find that the individuals behave very 
differently. Some will be superseded 
almost immediately while others will 
carry through the entire season in a 
normal manner. There are _indi- 
cations that inheritance enters here 
to a greater extent than had been 
recognized until the fact that some 
strains of bees are superseded more 
often than others was noted by 
members of the bee culture staff. 
We may expect some interesting 
information on this point to be forth- 
coming later on. 

In order to learn something of the 
effect of the various conditions to 
which young queens are subjected, 
they are reared from larvae of 
different ages and _ subjected to 
different temperatures and results 
carefully observed. Other environ- 
mental factors are changed with 
different groups to see what circum- 
stances are most favorable for 
development. 

It is suprising to learn that 
queens subjected to chilling to 
grees for seven hours have 
times laid normally thereafter. 


young 
28 de- 
some- 


One 





Everett Oertel 
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even survived 
grees Fahrenheit, and laid normally 


three hours at 23 de 
to the end of the season. Others 
subjected to the same treatment be- 
came drone layers and were of no 
further use. One wonders if the 
vigor of the parent stock may not 
account for this difference, at least 
in part. Certainly selection of 
breeding stock from a vigorous strain 
must be important. 

Some -young queens have been 
reared in nuclei with no pollen avail- 


able. In this case, the nurses appar- 
ently supplied the deficiency from 
their own tissues and produced 
queens which seemed to be normal. 


It has been noticed that colonies with 
the most brood and which store the 
most honey are least likely to super- 
sede the queen. The question of 
food thus appears to be one of major 
importance. 

Bees often supersede the queens 
when brood rearing is checked from 
any cause. No matter what the cause, 
if the action resembles that of a 
failing queen, the behavior of the 
bees is likely to be the same. 

One objective of the investigation 
is to ascertain the conditions which 
will yield the greatest number of 
bees. When a portion of the bees 
are removed, brood rearing appears 
to be stimulated. It has been found 
possible to remove as much as six 
pounds of bees every ten days under 
favorable conditions, until a_ total 
of 36 pounds has been secured, and 
yet leave the colony normal. 

Large yields are necessary to sub- 


stantial profit in any line of pro- 
duction and live bees are no ex- 
ception. The shipper can no more 


make profit from a light yield of bees 
than the buyer can do so with a small 
crop of honey. 

When a large portion of a batch 
of queens are superseded in one 
locality and few if any from the 
the same lot in another neighborhood, 
we may look for the cause at the 
receiving end. In order to check all 
the factors, it has been necessary to 
secure the cooperation of a number 
of persons from both the North and 
the South. Thus a group of queens 
reared under precisely the same con- 
ditions is divided into several lots 
and sent to several northern localities 
for observation. The comparison of 
the reports of the different ob- 
servers gradually brings the facts to 
light. Each year the problem is 
better understood and eventually it 
may be possible to lay down the rules 
necessary to avoid loss from super- 
sedure. 

When visiting at the station I was 
unable to establish any very clear 
division of effort between Whitcomb 
and Oertel. In general, Whitcomb 


seemed to be giving more attention 
queen- 
any 


to the bees and 
rearing methods, 


Oertel 
but, 


to 


with 


as 








efficient organization, there is, of 
necessity, much overlapping of the 
work of the various members of the 
staff. Oertel has devoted a good 


deal of time to bee pasture and the 


response of the colony to the stimu 


lation of the honeyflow. Endless 
questions arise in such an effort 
First we have to study the plant 
itself and the factors that are nec 


essary for the production of a maxi 
mum yield of either nectar or pollen. 
Next the 


reaction of the bees to the incoming 


we want to know about 


stores. 
The field bee, which brings in fresh 
nectar and pollen, 


portant factor in 
young queen. 


provides an im- 
the life of the 
Apparently no matter 
how large a reserve of pollen is 
present in the hive, brood rearing 
will not advance beyond a certain 
point until fresh supplies are coming 
from the field. It is important to 
understand fully the effect of such 
stimulation before we can hope to 
provide artificial conditions to secure 
the same result. 

Whitcomb and Oertel are engaged 
in the study of problems which re- 
quire long and painstaking effort and 
which do not permit of spectacular 
results. They can hardly hope to 
open the hive some bright morning 
and discover al] the answers ready to 
be announced to a waiting world. 
Rather, they may learn one fact to- 
day and another tomorrow; and by 
putting these together and combining 
them with the results of others’ ob- 
servations, they may finally provide 
the yardstick by which we can 
measure the successful production of 
honey in the North by the use of bees 
produced in the South. 

If, through their efforts, the yield 
of bees can be increased by ten per 
cent and the loss of queens by super- 
sedure be reduced in similar manner, 
they will have made a very large 
contribution to the presperity of the 
beekeeper. 


Atlantic, lowa. 


REPRINT 


Those 


bee 


interested in the use of 
venom in the treatment of 
arthritis, are referred to a paper by 
George W. Ainlay, M. D. of the Fair- 
bury Clinic, Fairbury, Nebraska. The 
title of the paper is “The Use of Bee 
Venom in the Treatment of Arthritis 
and Neuritis,’” and is reprinted from 
“The Nebraska Medical Journal,” 
August, 1939, Vol. 24, No. 8, p. 298. 
Copies can probably be obtained from 
The Nebraska Medical Journal. 
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By PERCY H. WRIGHT 








ERTAIN _ Saskatchewan bee- 
keepers have been aware for a 
number of years of the important 
work being carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
in the development of forage plants. 
The project, financed by Ottawa, has 
been brought forward quietly in 
order to avoid demand for seed be- 
fore it could be spared. Recently, 
however, publicity has been given to 
the present program, in a Canadian 
farm paper, and so ‘‘now it can be 
told.”” Of course, the warning that 
no distribution of seeds is possible at 
the present stage of investigation 
made its customary and necessary 
appearance. 

Attention has been divided be- 
tween grasses and the northern 
legumes, and achievements of wide- 
spread interest have been made in 
both fields. The latter are proving to 
be of the utmost importance for bee- 
keepers of Canada, the temperate 
parts of the United States of 
America, and probably for many 
other countries as well. Melana sweet 
clover, the fine-stemmed, early type 
corresponding to Alpha as Hubam 
corresponds to “common white” has 
already received notice in the bee 
journals. Preceding it was Alpha 
itself, from which it sprang. Alpha 
should have a place in agriculture 
until displaced by still more highly 
evolved types. At least, no one can 
now refuse to grow the crop on the 
ground of coarseness and lack of 
quality. The customary objections 
to sweet clover, that “‘the stems are 
like wood,” need no longer deter any- 
one who wishes to grow the crop. 
Still further antecedent is Arctic 
sweet clover, in which all these newer 
sorts have appeared as sporting types. 
It is a Siberian strain of unusual 
hardiness and freedom from root 
rots, and itself represents a small 
advance on common white in earli- 
ness and fineness of quality. I had the 
good luck to be present in the field 
of Arctic the day that Dr. L. E. Kirk 
(then in charge of forage crops at 
Saskatoon and since Dominion Agros- 
tologist) first found the aberrant 
types from which Alpha was later 
selected. 


Everyone knows the important 
objection to sweet clover, namely the 
cumarin content which is responsible 
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DEVELOPMENT IN 
NORTHERN LEGUMES 





for a lack of palatibility as fodder 
and the bleeding menace to the stock 


fed. For many years British millers 
have objected to Russian wheat on 
the ground of “melilot taint.”” Last 
year the same complaint came 
forward of certain shipments of 
western Canadian wheats. If sweet 
clover is present in wheai fields as 
a weed, and is tall enough to be 
bound in the sheaves (as it is in its 
second year), the leaves may be 
juicy still at threshing time, and the 
bitter flavor of the expressed juice 
pass to the kernels of wheat in the 
drum of the thresher. The menace 
is serious enough to have given 
a scare to sweet clover growers 
throughout prairie Canada, and to 
have produced a revulsion against the 
crop. It seems strange after so many 
years of satisfaction with sweet clover 
to find farmers reverting to the old 
attitude that it is a weed to be 
fought. But for the new develop- 
ments, prospects for the apiarist 
throughout the sweet clover districts 
would be dark indeed. And so, too, 
would be the prospects for the con- 
tinuity of agriculture itself in all the 
hard wheat area, for sweet clover is 
the only legume sufficiently drought 
resistant for general sowing there. 
At Saskatoon, T. M. Stevenson and 
W. White, successors to Dr. L. E. 
Kirk, have diligently sought to 
breed cumarin-free strains, and it is 
pleasant to be able to announce that 
their diligence has been rewarded. It 
is only a question of 2 propagation 
time to make available for everyone 
new varieties of sweet clover to which 
the former serious objection does not 
apply. Thus, to put it badly, in the 
nick of time the beekeeping industry 
is to be saved, and incidentally the 
country. These, and possibly other 
cumarin-free sweet clovers will. un- 
doubtedly tecome popular far out- 
side of the boundaries of Canada. It 
is the supreme example, to date of 
the value of agricultural research 
and the modern program of state- 
supported plant breeding. The fact 
that five years or so will be required 
to combine other good features with 
the factor or factors for low-cumarin 
does not lessen the true value of 
achievement. The important thing is 
that low-cumarin strains not only 
exist in sweet clover, but that the 






work of isolating them has already 
been performed. 


Other and more minor disabilities 
of sweet clover are being removed. 
The necessity for scarifying the seed 
in order to permit the entrance of 
moisture and so gain prompt germi- 
nation, is, in farm practice, a good 
deal of a nuisance. The variation in 
thickness of seed coat has been 
nature’s method of holding a nucleus 
of seed from year to year, and thus 
of insuring survival. The evidence is 
that “drought periods” have marked 
the climate of Central Asia from time 
immemorial. Because of its habit of 
germinating seed intermittently over 
a period of many years, if seed is 
shattered on the land during harvest- 
ing, or for any reason sowed without 
scarification, the plant can, and does, 
take on the character of a weed. 


The difficulty has been met quite 
simply. Unscarified seed was sowed, 
and the few plants that, as a con- 
sequence of possessing thin seed- 
coats, germinated the first year, were 
cross pollinated in isolation from the 
older types. After this, the character 
of thin-coatedness was selected for 
until it “bred true.” This character 
is now in process of being combined 
with that of freedom from cumarin. 
Our local plant breeders have aimed 
high, and left no stone unturned in 
their search for good characters to 
combine. 

Still lacking is a perennial sweet 
clover. What a boon it would be to 
the Great Plains area in both Canada 
and the United States is apparent at 
first glance. Perennial types are 
known to exist in Central Asia, but so 
far no serious effort has been made 
to bring them to America. The im- 
portation of such types would seem to 
justify the expenditure of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, perhaps 
millions, and the neglect to organize 
an exploratory expedition is hard to 
account for. 

In alfalfa, too, very important 
work is proceeding. An important 
factor in the smallness of the present 
acreage of alfalfa is the cost of seed, 
itself a normal consequence of the 
sparse seeding habits of Grimm and 
other popular varieties of this plant. 
Two recent developments point the 
way to an abundance of seed for 
future generations. One is the dis- 
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covery that a low available nitrate 
content of the _ soil enormously 
stimulates seed setting. As a result 
of this, the ieached or “‘grey forest” 
soils (podsols) of the far North are 
being devoted in all three prairie 
provinces to alfalfa seed production. 
The fact that such soils are good for 
little else, and altogether comprise an 
astonishingly large proportion of the 
arable area of the provinces, will 
doubtless tend to an extension of the 
acreage beyond immediate needs. In 
the areas best adapted, Grimm has 
been chosen as the one variety to be 
permitted, and the growing of other 
varieties, and of sweet clover, has 
been prohibited by law. The extreme 
northerly position of the alfalfa areas 
has been no handicap to seed pro- 
duction, and recent dry years have 
seen some phenomenal and immense- 
ly profitable crops of alfalfa seed. 
Moist seasons, however, if we are to 
judge by the experience of 1939, do 
not offer any great promise of profit. 
The University of Saskatchewan has 
been the center for the encourage- 
ment of this new industry and the 
dissemination of information con- 
cerning it. 

Beekeeping has been developing in 
the alfalfa seed areas of the North, 
though not as rapidly as one would 
expect. The native vegetation is 
not unadapted for bee life—willows, 
species roses, wild fruits, and fire- 
weed being very common. In addi- 
tion, dandelion and sow thistle have 
been introduced and have become 


widespread. 
exploitation of the nectar resources 
seems to be due merely to the re- 


The comparatively slow 


cency of settlement. Many of the 
setlers are refugees from the drought 
area to the south, and have been 
subsisting on relief, which habit 
seems to be antagonistic to enterprise. 


The second development occurred 
in the course of University investi- 
gations. Again the discovery is so 
simple and self-evident that it is hard 
to credit why it should have waited so 
long to be recognized. The forage- 
crop workers simply examined plants 
in the field until they found a number 
that possessed heavy-seeding pro- 
pensities even on the rich plains soil. 
The multiplications of such strains 
should be comparatively rapid, as 
soon as adequate tests have satisfied 
the investigators of the further 
merits of the various types. 

The record of our University in 
forage-crop research is inspiring. It 
reveals to us that the future is never 
completely dark, with all roads 
blocked. If we look closely we find 
various ways out of difficulty, and 
sometimes unexpectedly catch sight 
of utterly new vistas of possibility. 
The first step is to bring together in 
one point all available knowledge 
and all available material, and after 
that, if an inquiring mind is at the 
head of things, opportunity seems to 
pop up of itself. 


Moose Range, 
Saskatchewan. 


WINGED POISONS 


By LYLE C. BAUGUESS 


RIMITIVE man developed a liking 
for honey, and he competed with 

the beast of the forest for possession 
of the prized sweet. As he departed 
from primitive existence, he was be- 
ginning to utilize his observations of 
nature for the protection of the 
necessities and the comforts of life. 
Although man has been able to 
domesticate a few animals. that 
are restricted to movements on the 
ground to the extent that they re- 
frain from infliction of a personal in- 
jury, he has been unable to persuade 
the bee to put aside the use of 
the stinger. The task of thorough 
domestication of the bee has been 
rendered impossible by the psychol- 
ogy of the bee, the widespread dis- 
tribution and the tremendously large 
number of bees as well as by the 
physical attributes of the insect: 
small body volume, ability to take 
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rapid flight in any direction after 
resting, the location and the minute- 
ness of the stinger, and the ability to 
sting quickly. As the many centuries 
passed after the first attempt to tame 
the bee, man did not develop a 
thicker skin; his body movements did 
not change in respects that afforded 
increased protection; his physiological 
mechanisms did not become more 
resistive to the stinger and the ac- 
companying venom; furthermore, 
improvements in clothing did not pro- 
vide a more marked obstacle. Man 
did not develop adequate safeguards 
and, consequently, he has been com- 
pelled to accept painful attacks from 
bees. 

The contemporary problem pre- 
sented by the bee’s use of the sting 
has huge proportions. Most of the 
two billion people of the world 
probably have been stung painfully 









on at least one occasion. The in- 
flammation, swelling, and pain that 
occur at the site of a sting are 
familiar experiences. Although all 
gross effects of the sting are known 
to subside usually within several days 
after the sting has been delivered, 
deaths do result from stings of bees 
and articles concerning such deaths 
appear in the public press during the 
spring and summer when bees are 
most active. The human suffering 
and the great economic losses that 
result from stings unfortunately have 
received scant attention from the 
public. The people have preferred 
suffering and economic loss to liber- 
ation from the effects of the venom 
of the bee, but several widely sepa- 
rated physiological chemists recently 
have not shared this apathetic atti- 
tude. The chemists hope that they 
will be able to provide a firm basis for 
the development of harmless and 
effective anti-venoms or drugs that 
can be used .ommonly to render 
harmless any bee venom that is in- 
jected into man. The materialization 
of this aspiration necessarily cannot 
be accomplished in a step; many 
stages are necessary but their accom- 
plishment may require a brief period. 
Knowledge of the chemical nature of 
the toxic constituents of bee venom 
is needed primarily and the physi- 
ological chemists have attempted to 
isolate and identify these principles. 
The account of their most successful 
effort illustrates the ingenuity, care, 
and method required of those people 
who engage in biochemical endeavor. 


The Isolation of Two Toxic Principles 
from the Stings and Venom 
Sacs of Bees 


The stings and the poison sacs of 
1000 bees were collected during 
summer months, and the collected 
material was extracted with dilute 
formic acid. The extract was evapo- 
rated in a vacuum maintained at 
10°-15° Centigrade; the one-half 
gram of residue represented crude 
bee venom. When the crude venom 
was extracted with sixty per cent 
alcohol, the toxic principles were dis- 
solved; one-half of the weight of the 
crude venom was soluble and the in- 
soluble material was physiologically 
inactive. 

The purification of the alcohol- 
soluble portion of the crude venom 
was accomplished by dialysis, which 
is the separation of mixed substances 
of unequal diffusibility by means of 


a moist membrane. The partially 
purified venom was dissolved in dilute 
formic acid and subjected to pro- 
longed dialysis against distilled 
water; two fractions were obtained. 
The fraction that passed through 


the membrane produced severe con- 

vulsions and death when injected into 

mice. The non-dialyzable fraction 
(Please turn to page 276) 
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N the accompanying photographs, | 
have attempted, to give to those 
to whom it is a stranger some idea of 
the appearance and characteristics 
of the tulip tree, or (to use its local 
name) the poplar. When one at- 
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The tulip tree in characteristic 
surroundings. (All photographs 
are by the author.) 


HE TULIP TREE 


ByIEDGAR ABERNETHY 


tempts to portray any living thing, a tree, especially to a tree of 
he is very likely to realize the inade- such sturdy strength, such towering 
quacy both of his medium and of his majesty, such tremendous vitality, 
own skill. Certainly no camera can_ and, withal, such clean, flowing grace 
be expected to do full justice to such as this one. Few trees can match it 
a noble achievement of nature as_ in regular, classic beauty. 
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Much more than a superficial ac- 
quaintance with its appearance is nec- 
essary to understand a tree, anyway. 
In order to know it, one must live 
with it. He must see it put forth its 
tender buds, when the clear, delicate 
green of young poplar leaves form a 
dominant note in the symphony of 
spring. He must watch those leaves 
grow larger, and take on a deeper 
tint, as days grow longer and warmer. 
The tulip-like blossoms, from which it 
takes its name he must watch appear, 
freely yield their nectar, and quickly 
fade away. Then, as fall draws near, 
he must watch the glossy leaves 
turn to gold and early fall to earth, 
leaving the straight, sturdy trunk 
and graceful branches bare, but for 
the myriad seed pods. 


























































































































































































The tulip tree has a sturdy trunk. 







When one has done this, not once 
only, but year after year, and not 
with merely a casual interest, but with 
a seeing eye and an understanding 
heart, he gradually becomes able to 
understand his tree. 

It is true that the tulip tree is 
harder to befriend than certain less 
tately trees. At first, it seems a 

t stiff and dignified. Eventually, 
though, if one is persistent, and 
proves to be worthy, he will begin to 

el a warmer regard for the tree 
han mere respect. No life is com- 
plete which does not include a few 

ise friendships with trees, and no 
ee is more worthy of one’s friend- 
ip than is this one. If you are 
seeking for a friend a tree who will 
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have a good influence upon you, let 
me commend to you the tulip tree. No 
man can friend of this 
without a better person in 


consequence. 


make a tree 


becoming 


“A very pretty sentiment,” you 
Say, “but what has all this to do with 
the keeping of bees at a profit?” 

“Very little,’ I must answer, “if 


you mean merely a monetary profit.” 

But if we somewhat out 
definition of the word “profit” so as 
to include intangible things, we shall 
realize that one of the _ greatest 
values to be found in beekeeping is 
the opportunity it affords to know 
and to love the great world of nature. 


broaden 


The beekeeper who fails to grasp this 
opportunity is sadly 
matter much 
make. 

But the 


underpaid, no 


how money he may 


tulip tree is of very great 


value to the beekeeper, considered 
entirely from a financial point of 
view. No tree of my acqaintance 
produces nectar with such reckless 
prodigality, and few nectar-yielding 
trees are more widely distributed. 
Here in North Carolina it is found 


throughout the western half of 
state, and it is the chief 
surplus all over the Piedmont plateau. 
It thrives in all types of soil, from 
light sandy loam to heavy clay. I 
do not know whether type of soil 
affects nectar secretion; apparently 
it does not. In heavy red clay the 
tree acquires a bushier, more spread- 
ing appearance than in lighter soils, 
and thus produces more blossoms, 
which probably gives a larger total 
nectar yield per tree of comparable 
size. 

The typical tulip tree has a 
straight, tapering trunk, clothed in 
fluted bark; it may aptly be compared 
to the column of a Grecian temple. 


the 


source of 


lip tree it name 








The 
short, and form a long, symmetrical 
the 


branches are comparatively 


cone of foliage, particularly in 


case of younger trees. As they grow 
older, the limb structure becomes 
more irregular. The foliage is a 
dark, rich green, the leaves glossy, 


and extremely regular in shape. In 
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Tulip trees in winter 





season, the blossoms cover the whole 
tree, although they tend to be more 
plentiful on the higher branches, 
particularly in dense forest. 

The mature tree will attain several 
feet in diameter, and from sixty or 
seventy-five to well over a hundred 
feet in height. Most of these patri- 
archs of the forest have in this 
section been cut for veneer stock, in- 
gloriously ending their days as bushel 
baskets and other containers for 
vegetables. Their passing has been 
quite evident to the beekeeper; in 
my own case, since most of the larger 
poplars were cut a few years ago, I 
have noticed a decided drop in the 
amount of honey obtained from this 
source. 

The tulip tree is so prolific that 
there is little danger of its becoming 
extinct. Each of the numerous 
blossoms—and the number on a large 
tree may run into the thousands— 
will produce around one hundred 
winged seeds. The young saplings 
which spring up grow at a phenome- 
nal rate; a gain of an inch or more 
in diameter in a single year is not 
uncommon. They begin blooming at 
an early age, too, but a single mature 
tree will equal a great many of these 
smaller ones for honey production. 

Few people realize that the 
blossoms are among our most beauti- 
ful wild flowers, for most of them 
are borne high above the earth on 
the upper branches, out of reach and 
out of easy vision. The six petals 
are 2% inches in length, and light, 
yellowish green in color, with an 
orange segment, roughly crescent in 
shape, near the base. When fully 
open, they curl back slightly, forming 
a bell 2% inches across, by two 
inches deep. Three slender sepals, 
two inches long, match the green of 
the petals, and point straight back 
when entirely open. The stamens, 
and the large, conical pistil are two 
inches long, and a creamy shade of 
yellow in color. The resemblance to 
the tulip is quite striking. 

The nectar is found on the orange 
spots on the inner side of the petals, 
where it may be seen in drops of 
varying sizes. I have known it to be 
secreted so profusely that great drops 
dripped out of the blossoms and were 
noticed on the ground beneath. So 
far as I have been able to learn, it 
always yields, regardless of weather 
conditions. The blossoms point di- 
rectly upward, so rain will wash the 
nectar out, but only a few hours after 
a long, cold rain, I have found it 
already present again. This nectar 
contains a very high percentage of 
sugar, and could not possibly be more 
accessible to the bee, which can get 
a full load on almost any petal it 
chances io choose. 

At my home, the first blossoms may 
be noticed late in April, and I have 
seen them in early seasons as early 
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as mid-April. The soil here is thin 
and sandy; in red clay only seven 
miles distant, they appear nearly two 
weeks earlier. The entire blooming 
period covers more than a month, but 
only during some two weeks are the 
blooms sufficiently numerous to con- 
stitute a honeyflow. During this 
period, beginning usually about May 
5, the honey comes in very rapidly. 
If one can have his bees ready to be- 
gin super work at the beginning of 
this flow; if he can keep down swarm- 
ing; and if it doesn’t rain too much, 
a surprisingly large amount of honey 
may be secured during these two 
weeks. I won’t give definite figures, 
for want of sufficient data; my own 
range is somewhat deficient in tulip 
trees. 

The biggest ‘“if’? of the three 


mentioned is the last named, since 
even the best beekeeper has little 
control over the weather. Our May 
weather is very much inclined to be 
cool and wet, so much so that “the 
long season in May” is a common ex- 
pression to describe a two-weeks’ 
rain. But when the weather re- 
mains fair and warm, it does one’s 
heart good to see the honey come 
in. Bees work from dawn to dark; 
those which are out too late to re- 
turn to the hive crawl down into a 
blossom’ and spend the night there. 
As day breaks on a warm morning, 
the air about the apiary is full of 
bees returning after a night out; 
those which have slept in a poplar 
blossom may readily be identified by 
the whitish pollen dusted over their 
heads and bodies. 

The quality of the honey is not of 
the best. It is so dark that it is often 
referred to as “black poplar honey,” 
although it is really dark red. The 
flavor is not equal to the best, either. 
Of course, it is usually mixed with 
honeys from other sources, which 
improve both the color and flavor. 
Even in its pure state, it is hardly as 
strong as several much lighter south- 
ern honeys, though, and those of us 
who were “raised on it” like it. It 
finds a ready sale on the local market, 
and anyone who retails it for 
less than twenty cents a section, or 
twenty cents a pound for cut comb, 
is indeed a poor salesman. 

This morning I had a letter from 
a beekeeper located near Baltimore. 
He is trying to figure out some way 
to keep his bees from visiting tulip 
trees. Any local beekeeper express- 
ing such ideas would raise grave 
doubts as to his sanity, for in this 
area a good poplar yield is essential 
to a successful season. 


Stanley, North Carolina. 


WINGED POISONS 


(Continued from page 273) 


contain a neurotoxin and the in- 
jection of this fraction into mice 
caused the animals to become para- 
lyzed and to die. 

Additional evidence for the dis- 
tinctness of the two fractions of the 
partially purified venom is provided 
by the observation that the neuro- 
toxic action of crude venom is de- 
stroyed entirely when the crude 
venom is treated with acid, whereas 
the convulsion-producing factor is 
destroyed partially. Another evidence 
that two chemical substances are re- 
sponsible for the action of crude 
venom is provided by the observation 
that the convulsion-producing and 
the paralysis-producing components 
absorb ultra-violet light in almost 
identical manner; the convulsion- 
producing factor is possibly a phos- 
phoric acid derivative of the paralysis- 
producing component. 

The paralysis-producing constitu- 
ent of bee venom is basic and is in- 
soluble in alkaline solutions, hence 
this toxin must be produced by the 
acid-producing gland of the venom 
apparatus. The convulsion-producing 
toxin is acid and probably is secreted 
by the alkaline venom gland. The 
products of the acid-producing and 
the alkaline venom glands are mixed 
intimately in the poison sac; con- 
sequently, the venom that man re- 
ceives when he is stung is a mixture 
of poisons. 

The proportions of the principles 
in bee venom and the details of the 
mode of elaboration of the venom 
will be unknown until chemical 
characterizations of the toxing are 
determined. These characterizations 
undoubtedly will be made at an early 
time. The chemist, thereupon, will 
be enabled to devise methods for 
determining amounts of the princi- 
ples such as occur in the poison sac 
of the bee. Important aspects of the 
life of the bee can then become 
understood more clearly. 

Shortly after the toxins are char- 
acterized, their production in large 
quantities in the laboratory will be 
possible. Undoubtedly the synthe- 
sized chemicals will be studied care- 
fully in many fields of medicine with 
results that will be most useful in the 
alleviation of human suffering. For 
example, potent methods for avoid 
ing the consequence of bee stings wil! 
result. Also, the prevalence of rheu 
matism among men probably will be 
decreased markedly, inasmuch as th: 
stings of bees are known to reduc: 
the severity of the disorder in man) 
people. 


University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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By J. B. BALLANTYNE 





OUTINE, everyday work with 
bees and honey on a commercial 
scale with a home yard of one 
hundred forty colonies and a number 
of outyards comprising two or three 
hundred more is not a likely occu- 
pation in which to find clothing and 
protection dispensed with, but I have 
succeeded with my bees armed only 
with a bee smoker and an almost 
primitive loin cloth. 

The usual picture of the beekeeper 
is of a leisurely deliberate individual, 
with his trousers clipped about his 
ankles, coat sleeves secured at the 
wrists and a veil over a wide hat brim 
with tapes around the chest to pre- 
vent bees getting in. 

At the Bee Farm at Drury, how- 
ever, the youthful novice thinks that 
Mr. Ballantyne with his unorthodox 
undress is simply a show-off and 
altogether foolhardy. He forgets, 


The outfit of the beekeeper at the left is 
stuffy, and it slows his work. The bee- 
keeper at the right enjoys complete freedom 
and a sun tan. It’s all right to be casual 
about this undressed beekeeping, but one 
must also be careful. 


however, that stings can go through 
clothing! 

In the stress of present day com- 
petition involving an extracting plant, 
tanks, motor truck, maximum number 
of colonies in the territory, anything 
that will save time or cut costs is 
an advantage. Jackets and trousers 
that can be washed and laundered 
are usually thought necessary. How- 
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COOLNESS IS REQUIRED 





ever, once overalls are admitted, one 
must have at least two pair, and if 
they are worn with shirt, socks and 
boots, one may not succeed in keep- 
ing cool, and washing, mending, etc., 
are time consumers. 

These are negative disadvantages, 
of course, but the positive advantages 
of being stripped for beekeeping are 
many. In the New Zealand summer 
(December) I was painting new 
equipment. I tried the job with only 
boots and trousers out in the yard 
among the flying bees. 

Still, liking the haymakers’ un- 
dress for the fot weather, I next 
tried out hive manipulations. Perhaps 
because of nervousness, the initial 
trial brought some stings on un- 
accustomed parts of the body and 
there was the danger of sunburn. 
However, a deep tan was soon ac- 
quired all over the back from the 
waist up, with a mild one in front 




































































































and then one of the positive ad- 
vantages in being naked was the 
effect of the sun on the health and 
the general condition of the body, 
with a feeling of increased energy 
and ability to work with less burden. 

Finally, the decision came to go 
“naked” all the time. A pair of 
leather shorts were devised with a 
second pair for hygiene. The shorts 
were rolled up tightly on the thighs, 
as one did in boyhood days when 
wading, to keep the bees from going 
up the sides. A zip or slide in front 
draws the body part tight at the top. 

Another reason for this minimum 
of leather and a maximum of bare 
skin is that the work of handling 
honey, supering and taking off supers 
amid the usual stickiness that re- 
sults, is much safer than it is with 
sleeves, trousers and aprons. It is 
also quite easy to keep cool in one’s 
skin in a hot honey house. 

If you do not like leather shorts, 
you can get drill or khaki although 
we think these are made more for 
play than work. When one is se- 
cluded in his work, a good tight fit- 
ting leather vee, like the acrobat’s, is 
an alternative with maximum sun 
exposure and freedom of movement. 
For traveling to outyards, and for 
work there, only two items are need- 
ed, leather or denim shorts, and an 
ordinary coat or jacket which may be 
discarded during work. Sometimes 
a hiker’s khaki shirt is worn instead 
of a jacket, but it is more trouble 
to put on and take off. A leather 
jacket and leather shorts are ideal. 

Is the idea of beekeeping in the 
nude so startling as it might at first 

(Please turn to page 282) 














IMITATION OF NATURE 


By J. T. MacMILLAN 


peng td afternoon with Dad at 
the Natural History Museum—do 
you remember that far back? For us, 
it sometimes meant a two hour 
journey into the big city sprawled 
along the east bank of the Hudson 
River. We went most often to the 
American Museum of Natural Histo- 
ry, nestling among the towering 
skyscrapers of mid-town New York. 

There I saw my second hive of 
honeybees; but this time all in glass, 
with a glass passageway through the 
wall to freedom. Amidst acres of 


concrete and steel, with nothing but 
Central Park’s campus of cloverless 
grass for pasturage, that observation 
hive and its healthy condition is even 
today a constant source of amaze- 
ment. Being a novice at beekeeping, 
Dad always let me stay there longer 
than at most other exhibits. As a 
matter of fact, on some occasions I 
had to drag him away! 

After all, there were dinosaur and 
Siberian mammoth skeletons to be 
speculated about. Or enormous red 
rubies of India and Siam flashing for 
one’s delight. The preserved col- 
lection of apis mellifica; and hundreds 
of cousins like apis dorsata and 
the stingless bees, Melipona and Tri- 
gona, were duly studied. There are 
thousands, including the many ene- 
mies of the honeybee; fantastically 
colored butterflies from tropical 
lands; the ten ton meteor at the 
entrance; the 80 foot killer whale 
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well, you probably remember some 
visits to your local museum. 

According to the New York Mu- 
seum curator, their live exhibition of 
Italian bees has almost 100,000 visi- 
tors each year, making it one of 
honey’s best metropolitan ads. 

Off the record—for I’m part New 
Yorker myself—but true neverthe- 
less, I stood at the side of this hive 
only a short time ago, watching, not 
the bees, but the peogle watching the 
bees, As they are about the only 
living specimens in the museum—the 



























guards and spectators excepted— 
interest was widespread. A _ con- 
tinuous knot of peering people en- 
circled the hive all the while it 
remained. 


The shock of a lifetime came 
through one young fellow overheard 
asking an attendant, “if they,” point- 
ing to the bees, “were related to 
pigeons!” Then I remembered that 
actually there are city-folk who have 
never seen a cow. 

Long afterward, though, it ap- 
peared we had not suspected the 
real worth of honeybees in this and 
similar museums. 

Years ago Carl E. Akeley, famous 
African explorer and big game 
hunter with both camera and gun, 
thought people would be interested 
in true life scenes of the distant and 
obscure lands in which he traveled. 
So he formulated methods whereby 
slices of exotic jungle life might be 
transplanted to the United States. 

Because of dangerous handicaps 
and enormous traveling costs, only 
samples could be _ brought back. 
Leaves of trees, grasses and plants, 
flowers and fruits; samples of a 
thousand and one were transported. 

Gorillas, rhinos, giraffes and lions 
were hunted, killed and carefully 
treated by expert taxidermists. 
Artists sketched water colors of the 
animal, bird and plant life, giving 
special attention to accuracy in color 
and form. 

Back in New York, after the long 
and tedious safari from the jungles, 
the expedition faced an even harder 
—if less dangerous—task. The 
months of planning, experimenting 
and sketching that followed ended in 


Left—Banteng group in South Asiasti: 
Hall American Museum of Natural History 
New York City. (All photographs are repro 
duced by courtesy of the American Museum 
of Natural History.) 





Below—A section of the American Mu- 
seum’s gorilla group. 
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the life habitat groups now on view 
at almost all museums. 


In the exhibit preparations depart- 
ment molds of agar agar, beeswax 
and plaster of Paris were made. 
There were hundreds, each a perfect 
duplicate of some sample of jungle 
life. 

As brought to perfection by 
Akeley, the process is now accepted 
practice everywhere. The refinements 
he introduced are now employed 
in manufacturing those commercial 
flowers that must be touched or 
smelled in order to convince oneself 
they are not real. 

Regarding this process, E, T. 
Strayer, a wax dealer says, “‘The new 
type artificial flowers are made of 
beeswax saturated material for sever- 
al reasons. The colors do not fade 
so quickly as when ceresin or paraf- 
fin are used. The natural sheen of 
beeswax is the only one similar to 
the natural, waxy blush of a flower 
petal. This of course applies only to 
the real flower duplicates. When 
cheaper waxes are resorted to it 
usually is quite obvious the flowers 
are not real.” 

The best of these blossoms would 
fail to deceive a honeybee; but here 
in the city, where it isn’t always pos- 
sible to compare them with the 
originals, they excite admiration on 
every hand. New York has over a 
dozen establishments making these 


Right—Piece mold, showing how an apple 
is cast. 


Below—Flowers made of celluloid pressed 
in metal mold are at the left. The flower at 
the right is made of cotton and beeswax in 
plaster molds. The pistil on the tip of the 
wire stem is made of wax and the stamens 
are wax-tipped thread. The original mold is 
of beeswax, and flowers are finished with 
beeswax. 
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commercial flower imitations of the 


better type. 


This is an ancient industry that 
reached a fair state of perfection in 
the 18th Century in France and Italy. 
At one time the Chinese turned rice 
paper to good account in contriving 
artful blooms; the Italians, silkworm 
cocoons; and native South Americans, 
the dazzling plumage of tropical 
birds. Harvard University has a re- 
markably faithful collection of world- 
wide flora made of blown glass. The 
unique mode of construction makes it 
one of the most valuable collections 
in the world. Often the material 
used for simulating leaves of great 
length, such as bulrushes, is the same 
basswood we use for our comb honey 
sections. It is dipped in colored 


beeswax. 

The latest developments 
beeswax in achieving that finishing 
touch of reality. To quote Akeley 
from a bulletin on the building of 
a museum group, “Beeswax, never 
paraffin, is used to give leaf body and 
detail.”” And again in flower making, 
“Dip the body material in 
for a protective coating, and to pre 
vent warping.’”” Other reasons why 
beeswax is the desirable wax lie in 
its texture and color holding ability. 

According to another expert, A. E 
Butler of the American Museum, 
“Small flowers are repro 
duced with beeswax saturated cotton, 
pressed between duplicate molds.” 
Frequently the molds are also formed 
of beeswax and the then 


utilize 


beeswax 


best 


impression 


transferred to harder material 

Dandelions and wild are 
perfectly imitated with a French 
muslin dipped in vari-colored 
wax. Blossoms of celluloid, linen and 
tissue paper invariably are finished 
off with a coating of beeswax. In 
commercial flower making the work 
is highly specialized. One worke1 
does nothing but cut and mold the 
forms while another does the 
stamens and pistils, petals and leaves 
Yet others paint and assemble the 
different parts. As a matter of 
fact, the process has become one of 
the minor arts. A craftsman must 
spend months in learning lifelike re 
production. 

Almost a million persons view the 
exhibits in the American Museum of 
Natural History each year. A glance 
at the illustrations of duplicated 
scenes from Borneo and the Belgian 
Congo convinces one that this is a 
fine art. And in fine arts, from time 
immemorial, beeswax has taken first 
place 
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bees 


base 
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EARLY PACKAGES 


Here in Manitoba, there has been 
quite a movement toward getting 
packages earlier in the spring. Some 
beekeepers are talking about April 
10 to 15. The idea is partly due to 
the growing uncertainty of the 
August flows. In recent years the 
colony that missed the early flows 
(June 25 to August 1) has usually 
been unprofitable and last year was 
a clear loss. In our experience, to 
get bees earlier than May 1 is taking 
a big gamble on the weather. Only 
two years ago we arrived with a 
truckload of bees about April 30 into 
a blizzard that provided arctic con- 
ditions for a couple of days. We 
saved the bees by unloading into a 
building and keeping a stove going 
steadily. If the spring should be 
backward, with cold winds, enough 
bees will be lost while out getting 
water to offset many times the in- 
crease by early breeding. After all, 
the time between hiving and the first 
important honeyflow is the control- 
ling factor; and with reasonable 
good conditions and plenty of feed, 
eight weeks will make a colony. 

Hy. W. Sanders, 
Morris, Manitoba. 
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RHEUMATISM 


I should like to record the death of 
my grandfather, Martin L. Manges, 
on June 11, 1939. He had kept bees 
for approximately sixty years, going 
from the old boxes to modern equip- 
ment. He told me that he could not 
recall the day when he had not been 
around bees, as his father before him 
had kept them. He was 79 years of 
age and had lived all of his life in 
Somerset and Bedford counties in 
Pennsylvania. 

An interesting story was often re- 
lated by him in regard to rheumatism. 
About thirty years ago he _ had 
rheumatism quite badly, unable to do 
much work—just hobbled around 
with canes. He had tried to remove 
a cover from an old box hive but had 
been unable to loosen it. Not being 
able to do anything else, he decided 
that would be a good time to pry it 
off. So he set to work. The lid came 
off. The bees came out—lots of them 
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—which stung him at any convenient 
spot. The result was lots of pain 
from stings, which made him quite 
sick, but his rheumatism was “gone 
with the wind.” He never had much 
during the remainder of his life, and 
he was always sure that the stings 
cured him. 
Earl E. Manges, 
Buffalo Mills, Pennsylvania. 
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BEE LOSS PROBLEMS 
IN UTAH 


The bee loss problem in Utah will 
receive special attention this season, 
Dr. G. F. Knowlton, research associ- 
ate professor of entomology of the 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Station 
reported. 

Bee losses have been reported in 
Utah for many years apparently due 
to causes other than known diseases. 
Such losses of adult bees have been 
attributed to various causes including 
agricultural sprays or dusts. Loses 
during 1939 were particularly heavy. 
Suspected causes included _ grass- 
hopper bait, beet webworm spray, 
tomato fruitworm dusts, orchard 
sprays, garden sprays and _ dusts, 
smelter smoke, mosquito sprays or 
possibly some unknown disease. 

Glen Perrins, 
Ogden, Utah. 
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BEE BREEDING WITH A 
VIEW TO HONEY 
GATHERING 


[Translation by Konrad Halle, 
from a newspaper published in 
Germany, February 2, 1940.] Ata 
meeting of beekeepers in Lueneburg, 
Dr. Wohlgemuth, director of the 
Institute of Apiculture in Celle, de- 
livered a lecture during which he 
drew attention to the advantages of 
beekeeping in movable-frame hives 
as against that in skeps, which latter 
can show good results only when bee 
pasture from heather has been satis- 
factory. Then he showed that for 
bee breeding in movable-frame hives 
the now degenerated heather bee with 





FROM HERE AND THERE 







its excessive propensity for swarming 
was not suitable, but that the Nigra 
strain, originating in the Alps, was 
far superior in regard to honey 
gathering and the ease with which it 


could be handled. The beekeeper 
who keeps bees in movable-frame 
hives can impose his will on the bees, 
whereas the one using skeps becomes 
dependent on that of the bees. 

[Translator’s remarks] The areas 
where heather grows in Germany 
become smaller and smaller every 
year due to transforming such land 
into tillable soil in an effort to in- 
crease the yield of German agri- 
culture. “Self-sufficiency!’’ Former 
private efforts in this direction have 
been greatly augmented by the Nazi 
Labor-Service. Some people think, 
but cannot express their views in 
print, that the cultivation and con- 
sequent disappearance of heather 
lands is very detrimental to the 
“water household of nature,” as we 
call it in German, thus preventing the 
formation of dew and precipitation, 
thereby becoming a_ contributive 
factor to the drought problem and 
calamity. From the standpoint of 
German apicultural economics, it is 
impdssible to find a solution to the 
problem of how the beekeeper there 
can afford to pay ten times as much 
for hives than what he had to pay 
for his straw skeps—if he did not 
make the latter himself during the 
winter. Skeps costing the equivalent 
of $1.00—modern hives that of 
$10.00—to which the proportionally 
higher freight has to be added. No 
hives are being offered knocked-down. 
How the German beekeeper can feed 
his bees on sugar, when this com- 
modity is very scarce there in time of 
war, has apparently not been stated 
by Herr Director Doctor Wohlgemuth. 
Bees in Germany are being fed on 
sugar because it costs only a fourth 
or fifth as much as honey, 16 cents 
per pound for sugar as compared 
with 80 cents for a pound of honey 
Futhermore, heather honey is not be 
ing considered a proper food for the 
wintering of bees, as it is claimed 
that it produces dysentery. Neither 
is a solution offered, how the absolute 
necessity of migratory beekeeping 
can be taken care of in view of th: 
restriction on automobile _ traffic 
Whether such questions were aske: 
of the speaker appears rather doubt 
ful, as they would have been con 
strued as “sabotage,”—at least inte! 
tional one. 
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SUPERSTITION 


In the February issue, you note the 
superstition in rural England regard- 
ings bees. [February, 1940, p. 70.] 
We need not go so far away to find 
this same _ superstition still extant 
and, strange to say, practiced right 
here in Pennsylvania. Not only do 
some beekeepers rap on the colonies 
upon the death of the owner and tell 
the bees thereof, but I have person- 
ally known of beekeepers who kept 
their children home from school on 
Washington’s birthday so that the 
swarms wouldn’t leave during the 
ensuing summer. One was telling me 
of this sometime ago, and when I 
asked him what the bees did prior 
to Washington, he was at a loss to 
answer, but none-the-less sure that 
if anybody left the home on Wash- 
ington’s birthday, all the swarms 
would leave. 

Earl E. Manges, 
Buffalo Mills, Pennsylvania. 
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EXTRA QUEENS IN 
NUCLEI 


One of the most useful plans for 
spring management we have hit upon 
in recent years is to have a number 
of hives divided into three nucleus 
receptacles, each to hold three combs. 
We bring our bees north in a truck 
and we carry some spare queens. 
Into the nucleus hives go these extra 
queens, some packages being broken 
up into three to stock them. Intro- 
duction is made by boring a hole 
through the candy so that the queen 
can emerge within a day, and we 
have seldom lost any, the bees being 
in a gentle frame of mind after two 
or three days on the road and a feed 
of warm syrup. In the course of the 
next several weeks, we expect to have 
some supersedure; and when a hive 
is found with cells, these are de- 
stroyed and a nucleus with laying 
queen is quietly placed on the far 
side of the hive. The bees readily 
unite and the colony goes ahead 
without loss of time. 


Hy. W. Sanders, 
Morris, Manitoba. 
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SERIOUSLY INJURED 


I. C. Evans, Decatur, Illinois, was 
badly burned on April 22 while 
corching some hive bodies with gaso- 
line. Mr. Evans had for many years 
ised the gasoline method of scorch- 
ng out his hives because the blow 
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torch was a little slower. In spray- 
ing gasoline on the hive bodies, Mr. 
Evans failed to notice that there was 
still a little fire burning and the 
gasoline took fire and as some of it 
was sprayed on his clothes, he was 
very severely burned. Had it not 
been for the fact that the water hose 
was connected and handy, the results 
might have been fatal. 

We want to call to the attention of 
all beekeepers who use_ gasoline 
method of burning out hive bodies, 
that extreme care is necessary. After 
twenty years’ experience, Mr. Evans 
was burned seriously. We all extend 
to Mr. Evans our sympathy and hope 
that he will soon recover. 
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CANADIAN HONEY 
PRODUCTION 


The revised estimate of the 1939 
honey crop [in Canada] shows a pro- 
duction of 28,856,100 pounds. While 
this crop was smaller by 9,053,800 
pounds or 24 per cent than the record 
crop of 37,909,900 pounds in 1938, 
it was somewhat larger than the 
average production of 26,860,000 
pounds during the previous five years 
1933-37. Although numbers of bee- 
keepers and colonies of bees were 
greater in 1939, a drop of 25 pounds 
in the average yield per hive reduced 
the total output below that of 1938. 
This was due to a late cold spring 
followed by hot dry weather in July 
and August, which considerably cur- 
tailed the honeyflow. In northern 
Saskatchewan, however, crop con- 
ditions were most favorable and a 
big crop of good quality honey was 
harvested. As a result, production 
for this province was increased by 
more than 50 per cent from the 
record crop of the previous year, but 
in all other provinces except Prince 
Edward Island smaller crops were 
harvested..... 

The production of beeswax was 
estimated at 351,300 pounds in 1939 
as compared with the revised esti- 
mate of 463,000 pounds in 1938. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. 
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HONOR M. STEVENSON 


The Southern Louisiana Emergency 
Beekeepers’ Association which has 
been formed for the express purpose 
of endeavoring to get for its 
members, and other beekeepers, ad- 
justment for spraying losses caused 
by spraying for white fringed beetle, 
had the opportunity of celebrating 








the successful conclusion of con- 
ferences between themselves and 
various officials by which they re- 
ceived satisfactory compensation for 
all losses caused. 

The celebration held at the St. 
Regis Hotel in New Orleans was com- 
bined with a complimentary banquet 
in honor of the 80th birthday anni- 
versary of Mr. M. Stevenson, noted 
queen breeder of Westwego, Louis- 
iana. Some of the high lights were 
the famous St. Regis ‘“‘Chicken in the 
Rough” and the banquet included, of 
course, hot rolls and a jar of Louis- 
iana honey for each participant. The 
Stevensons were presented with a 
huge cake with a large gold queen 
bee worked on top of it, a radio, and 
many gifts of flowers. Report was 
made of the agreement reached 
with the Louisiana and government 
authorities relative to damages on 
a basis of $15.00 per colony, half to 
be deducted where salvage of the 
hive, combs, etc., was left in the 
hands of the beekeeper. Varying 
compensating amounts were made for 
nuclei, colonies, etc. 

A sad aftermath of the celebration 
was the loss of the secretary of the 
Emergency Association, Mr. Robert 
F. Pope, killed in an automobile acci- 
dent in New Orleans on Thursday, 
April 18th. Mr. Pope, by profession, 
was a bank teller, by choice a bee- 
keeper, and has taken very keen 
interest in all the conferences leading 
up to a satisfactory settlement of the 
white fringed beetle controversy. Mr. 
Pope is survived by his wife, who was 
also seriously injured in the accident, 
and by two small children. 

Jes Dalton. 
Kenner, Louisiana. 


+ 


SPACING COMBS 


For a number of years we have 
been spacing the combs in our supers 
widely in order to get thick combs 
of honey, easy to uncap and extract. 
We use eight frames in a 10-frame 
super, spaced equally. A year or so 
ago we noticed that as soon as the 
supers were on the hives, the queens 
would promptly go up into them, 
leaving the tightly packed ten combs 
in the brood chamber to fill up with 
pollen and odds and ends of honey. 
So last year when the first super went 
on, we spaced the lowest story out to 
the same arrangement as the supers 
and the queens seemed to like it. 
This looks like another demonstration 
of the old contention that the 
“standard” spacing is too close for 
the bees’ liking. The plan released 
several thousand extra combs for 
super use. 

Hy. W. Sanders, 
Morris, Manitoba. 
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BEEKEEPER AT EIGHTY-EIGHT 


Age is no barrier to Greenville A. 
Drummond 88 years of age, at 
Lancaster, Missouri, who for seventy- 
five years has followed the bee busi- 
ness. It started as a boyish interest 
at the age of fourteen years and later 
developed into a hobby and sideline 
in connection with farming. 

Mr. Drummond has a patent on a 
beehive recorded as ‘‘Drummond’s 
Natural Home for the Honey Bee.” 
The hives are diamond type with 
double top. These hives are in three 
sizes, a forty-nine section one, an 


improved type which holds seventy 
sections, and a large type which holds 
about one hundred sections. 

He has Italian and black bees, 
having imported queens from Bo- 
logna, Italy, many years ago. Each 
summer finds him busily employed 
caring for his bees and making nec- 
essary repairs to the hives. His 
greatest pleasure during hot weather 
is sitting in a chair watching his be- 
loved bees at work. 

Hilda Cussey, 
Missouri. 


—_- @ —— 


LOUISIANA BEEKEEPERS 
REIMBURSED FOR SPRAY 


LUSSE> 


We have mentioned in this maga- 
zine previously the large amount of 
damage done to bees by the spraying 
for white fringed beetle in the south- 
ern Louisiana area last summer. The 
white fringed beetle is native to 
Brazil, where it is quite destructive. 
It has become scattered through 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, but to date has done very 
little damage. The beetle reproduces 
very rapidly. The beetles themselves 
are not particularly destructive but, 
owing to their voracious habits, the 
larvae are exceedingly so, at least in 
their original habitat. 

An attempt is now being made 
by the various southern _ state 
departments and the Department 
of Agriculture, at Washington, to 
institute quarantine areas where 
spraying may be done to eradicate 
the insect. One such area is in 
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southern Louisiana, in the territory 
surrounding New Orleans. Very 
heavy spray applications were made 
in this section. The result was that 
large numbers of colonies of bees 
were completely destroyed and many 
others were so decimated that they 
failed to survive. 

Since the spraying loss, there has 
been agitation by an organization 
known as the Southern Louisiana 
Beekeepers to get compensation for 
the losses and enable the beekeepers 
to re-establish themselves. This group 
is composed partly of the Louisiana 
Comb Shippers and independent bee- 
keepers in the vicinity who were com- 
bined for the purpose of securing 
such compensation. 

At its January session, the Louis- 
iana legislature appropriated the sum 
of $40,000 for adjustments to be 
made by the Department of Agri- 


culture of Louisiana. Accordingly, 
there was held in early March a 
joint meeting of representatives of 
the Louisiana Department of Agri- 
culture, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and interested 
beekeepers. 

Working on an arrangement made 
between the several groups at various 
meetings, the Department of Agri- 
culture of Louisiana accepted as a 
basis for compensation the figures 
determined by these groups. The 
compensation is on the basis of actual 
loss, which is in keeping with pro- 
visions of the legislative act. The 
unit figure of damages allowed was 
$7.50 per unit colony of bees, $3.75 
per unit one-half colony of bees 
(standard mating nucleus), $3.00 
per unit double baby nucleus; $1.75 
per unit single baby nucleus, and 
$2.00 per unit colony of bees in any 
kind of equipment other than that 
which is recognized as standard. The 
basis for computing the total amount 
of the claim was the joint inventory 
of bees made by the Louisiana De- 
partment of Agriculture and Immi- 
gration, the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, and the owners 
of the bees last summer at the time, 
or immediately after, these losses 
occurred. 

Beekeepers in that area seem to 
feel that the spraying is being done 
without great hope of succeeding in 
the destruction of the beetle, as it has 
been widely distributed. But the 
authorities in charge of the quar- 
antine regulations hope that active 
application of control measures may 
reduce the dangers to a mininmum. 


+ 


COOLNESS REQUIRED 


(Continued from page 277) 
appear? One gets used to the stings 
so that even the veil may be kept up 
about the hat. I am convinced that for 
all around routine honey production, 
both outside and inside, the less one 
wears the better, provided he is 
comfortable. Since the first experi- 
ments, I have never reverted to 
clothing. 

To a considerable extent clothing 
is the cause of stinging. Sometimes 
it is the principal cause, dark colors, 
woolly, fluffy materials, cheap brands 
of trousers impregnated with chem- 
ical dessings, constriction even in 
smooth, white or khaki drill, like a 
wrist band, ankle clip, or where th« 
veil, the neck and the jacket colla 
meet with an accidental stinging in 
side the veil, up a sleeve or th 
trouser leg. The more elaborate!) 
one is clothed to keep bees out, th: 
more they try to get in. 


Drury, New Zealand. 
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OREGON HONEY 
PRODUCTION COSTS 


Station Bulletin No. 362, ‘Cost 
and Practices in producing Honey in 
Oregon,” by A. S. Burrier, Frank E. 
Todd, H. A. Scullen, and Wm. W. 
Gorton, was released in June, 1939 
by the Oregon State Agricultural 
College. _ The bulletin details 180 
cost records over a two-year period, 
1931 and 1932. It covers a survey 
of 34,000 colonies of bees, producing 
two million pounds of honey. Most 
of the bulletin deals with the costs 
involved in producing extracted 
honey, although comb honey costs 
are also considered. 

Three regions in Oregon—fire- 
weed, mixed blossom, and alfalfa 
were surveyed. In these, the invest- 
ment average per colony was as 
follows: Fireweed, $13.16; mixed 
blossom, $10.74; alfalfa, $9.08. 

The costs include labor, depre- 
ciation, interest, supplies, etc., and 
the owner’s labor at 33 cents per 
hour. These costs in percentages 
run about as follows: Labor cost, 
34.4%; materials, 12%; miscellane- 
ous, 18.3%; depreciation, 24.4%; 
interest, 11.2%. The interest was fig- 
ured at 5% on investment and depre- 
ciation, according to the stated 
averages, as given for different items 
of equipment for beekeeping, in- 
cluding combs, hives, etc. As one 
would assume, the costs decrease as 
the honey yield increases. 

Significant facts are as follows: 
Among 16 high cost producers the 
cost per pound ‘was 23.1c; among 16 
low cost producers the average cost 
per pound was 38.le. The average 
cost per pound for 163 producers 
surveyed was 6c per pound. Comb 
honey costs are figured at $2.94 
average per case, of which 50% was 
labor. 

This bulletin is well worth reading, 
and we assume copies may be ob- 
tained from the Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College, at Corvallis. 


+ 


UTAH NEEDS 
ORCHARD BEES 


Reports in Utah, according to Dr. 
\rvil L. Stark, of the Utah State 
College, are that bees are not very 
trong this. spring. The lack of 
abundant bee population is bothering 
orchardists who depend upon bees 
for pollination purpases. Orchard 
people estimate that the present 
bee population in the leading fruit 
counties is the lowest it has been in 
forty years. According to Dr. Stark, 
ne good strong colony of bees per 
re of trees will take care of polli- 
ation in any orchard in ordinary 
pring. 





Glen Perrins, Ogden, Utah. 
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HANDY NAILING PAD 























































































































When nailing small light pieces to- free and out of trouble until turned 
gether so that the nail or brad ends over. They are also handy when 
can be turned over, a dog doughnut using smal] screw, the ends or points 
or play ring will be found a very of which are dressed off later with 
handy and convenient pad or through a file. The rubber rings of this kind 
block for light small nails. The soft are inexpensively procured at the pet 
but tough rubber will not scratch or sundry counter of any ten cent store. 
marr any surface, the hole through Frank Bently, 
the center keeping the small nail ends Clinton, Iowa. 



















































































SIX HONEY EATERS 













































































Most beekeepers know that skunks doing when this picture was taken 
of six pet skunks. 

Mary S. Drake, 

Bay Village, Ohio. 








will eat bees from hives. Few have 















seen them eating honey as these were 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


New Association Formed 


Beekeepers of Sarasota Co., Fla. 
organized the Sarasota County Bee- 
keepers Association on April 11, with 
the following officers: L. T. Crater, 
Box 190, Sarasota, president; John 
Houle, Route 2, Sarasota, vice presi- 
dent; and W. E. Evans, County 
Agent, Sarasota, secretary treasurer. 
The first meeting was addressed by 
Robert E. Foster, state apiary in- 
spector, who talked on the various 
problems of the Florida beekeeper. 
Mrs. Foster then talked on the uses of 
honey in cooking. The association 
meets once a month on the second 
Thursday in the County Court Room 
at 8 P. M. 

W. E. Evans, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


a 
Lorain Co. (Ohio) Beekeepers Associ- 
ation 
The Lorain County Beekeepers 


Association will meet Monday even- 
ing, June 10, at 8 o’clock, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Boyd, 
West River Road, Elyria, Ohio. 
Geo. E. Yost, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


a 
> 
Annual Tri-County Beekeepers Meet- 
ing 


The fifth annual Tri-County Bee- 
keepers Association field meet will be 
held at Delphos, Ohio, Sunday, June 
23. The program will start at 1 
P. M. with national and _ state 
speakers. Everyone invited. 

Simon O. Allen, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


+ 


Oklahoma Apiarists, June 29 


The Oklahoma Apiarist Association 
is holding its annual convention at 
Tulsa. A large group of interested 
apiarists are expected to be present 
for the splendid program. The two 
queen colony used by D. W. Darrow 
is attracting state wide attention and 
the round table discussion conducted 
by Professor S. S. Orman will be un- 
usual. Mr. Orman has a way of con- 
ducting public meetings to command 
respect and instruct the audience. 
Some of the outstanding apiarists will 
be on this program and discuss some 
of the controversial subjects in the 
science of beekeeping. The apiarist 
may not agree, but the men of 
authority in apiculture will give us 
food for constructive thinking and 


action in the field of beekeeping. A 
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long list of constructive questions are 
being prepared for the round table 
discussion. 

Professor C. E. Sanborn of Still- 
water with his interesting humor will 
continue the “History of Beekeeping 
in Oklahoma.” This was an _ out- 
standing number for last year’s pro- 
gram. 

There will be a ladies auxiliary 
organized at this meeting. Men, bring 
the wives, daughters and friends. A 
good time is in store for all. The 
ladies should have a holiday from 
bottling honey :nyway, and besides, 
men are not an authority on the culi- 
nary arts. Honey must be served by 
the dainty hands of the homemakers. 
There has been much interest mani- 
fested by our women. 


Program 
Tulsa, June 29, 1940 


Chamber of Commerce Dinning Room 
Tulsa Building 
Sixty and Cincinnati 


10:00 A. M.—Address of Welcome, 
C. R. Border, Tulsa Chamber of Com- 
merce, Agricultural Department. 

10:15 A. M.—Two Queen Colony 
(Demonstration) D. W. Darrow, 
President of State Apiarist Associ- 
ation. 

10:35 A. M.—Round_ Table: 
Question and Answers, S. S. Orman. 
Assisted by Miss Taylor, Chandler; 
J. W. Rice, Tulsa; R. L. Blackwell, 
Oklahoma City; G. A. Bieberdorf, 
Stillwater; J. W. Moore, Muskogee, 


E. H. Vincent, Claremore; Baughn 
Stone, Millerton; Robert Snyder, 
Bixby. 


12:00—Lunch. 

12:30 P. M.—History of Beekeep- 
ing, C. E. Sanborn, Official Historian 
for Association. 

12:50 P. M. — Pictures, 
Bieberdorf. 

1:50 P. M.—Business Meeting, D. 
W. Darrow, presiding. 

Ladies Auxiliary, 
Goshorn, presiding. 

2:10 P. M.—Field Trip. 

A meeting of the Public Relation 
Committee at the close of the field 
trip is called by President Darrow 
and Committee Chairman. 

J. M. 


G. mm. 


Mrs. V._ B. 


Goin. 
. 
Rockland-Bergen County 
The Rockland-Bergen County ( New 
York) Beekeepers’ Association will 
meet the third Sunday in June at 2:00 


P. M. at the residence of the Vice- 
President, H. A. Hansen, at Pearl 


River, New York. Further meetings 









for the summer are scheduled: July, 
at the home of W. F. Dusenbury, 72 
Yesler Way, Hillsdale, New Jersey; 
August, place to be selected, Mrs. 
John D. Kernan, West Nyack, New 
York; C. R. Meissner, Spring Valley, 
New York; September, at the estate 


of Garrett Hessels, Werimus Road, 
west of Hillsdale, New Jersey. All 
meetings are held on the _ third 
Sunday of each month, unless special 
notice is received to the contrary. 


* 


CONNECTICUT 
BEEKEEPERS’ SCHOOL 


The Connecticut Beekeepers’ 
School, which began in sessions last 
summer, has continued to this summer 
and offers the following programs 
for June. 

Saturday, June 1, 2 P. M. 

Subject: Transfer from 
modern hive. 

Allen Latham, of Norwichtown, 
past president of the Connecticut 
Beekeepers’ Association and northern 
queen breeder, recognized national 
authority and writer, can be expected 
to demonstrate and explain. the 
method he the most 


box to 


recommends in 





A. W. Yates’ apiary. 
interesting and unusual way. This is 
just one more evidence of M) 
Latham’s generous contribution to 


Connecticut’s bee industry. 
Saturday, June 8, 2 P. M. 
Subject: Comb honey production. 
Benj. Ellison, of Elmwood, West 

Hartford, is an unusual young man, 


who definitely knows the practica 
way to results. He learned by 


experience in the Green Mountains o! 
Vermont and applies his lessons i! 
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the Valley of Connecticut, with real 
profit to himself. Let us profit from 
his class. 

Saturday, June 15, 2:00 P. M. 

Subject: Removal, extracting and 
care of honey. 

Cyril Simpson, President of the 
Connecticut Beekeepers’ Association, 
in last but not least of the series, will 
demonstrate the harvesting of honey. 
Cyril is the most self-effacing yet 
helpful of our faculty. ‘‘Ask and you 
will receive” is his motto. 

Instruction in the school is offered 
by interested Connecticut beekeepers 
who are willing to give up Saturday 
afternoon to the project. The pro- 
ject, which has proved quite popular, 
is sponsored by A. W. Yates, Inc., of 
Hartford, who offer and attractive 
prize award for attendance. The 
school has been conducted Saturday 
afternoons since April 13. 


* 
Minnesota-North Dakota Meeting 


Plans are being made for a joint 
meeting of beekeepers from Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. The meeting 
will be on the order of a picnic out- 
ing near Detroit Lakes, Minnesota, 
June 21-22. The area around Detroit 
Lakes has earned a national repu- 
tation as a vacation spot ang it is 
expected that many visiting bee- 
keepers will take advantage of this 
meeting. Those who wish will have 
opportunity to go fishing during the 
week end following the meetings. 
Talk it over with your friends and 
plan to attend this outing on Friday 
and Saturday, June 21-22. 


¢ 


Middlesex County Association 


The June meeting of the Middle- 
sex County (Mass.) Beekeepers’ 
Association will be at 2 P. M., Satur- 
day, the 29th, at Hildreth’s ‘“‘Rundle- 
stone Farm” on Washington Street, 
East Holliston, Massachusetts. R. E. 
Newell, of Framingham Centre, will 
open the hives and speak on “Summer 
Management and Increase.” Mrs. 
Chester D. Norton will be in charge 
of the Ladies Auxiliary supper 
featuring potato salad with honey 
dressing, cold meats, honey rolls with 
coffee, ice cream with crushed straw- 
berries and honey cake. 

A. M. Southwick, 


President. 
¢ 
Cuyahoga County 
The Cuyahoga County (Ohio) 
Beekeepers’ Association will meet 


Sunday, June 16 at 2 P. M., at the 
home and experimental apiary of 
talph Wittal, 2931 East 120th Street, 
Cleveland. All beekeepers are cor- 
dially invited to the meeting and the 
educational demonstrations which 
will be a part of the program. 

J. M. Miller, Secretary. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


ASSOCIATION 


The South Carolina Beekeepers 
Association held its regular annual 
meeting March 13, in the assembly 
room of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Columbia. Approximately sixty bee- 
keepers from various sections of the 
state attended to discuss problems of 
beekeeping, common in the state. 
The morning program was devoted to 
beekeeping questions, honey adver- 
tising, state labels, and containers. 

The newly elected officers are 
J. D. Foster, of Roebuck, president; 
D. L. Weiterman, of Pomaria, vice- 
president; and J. Floyd Switzer, of 
Roebuck, The 


secretary-t reasurer 





The Palmetto State honey labs 


retiring president and secretary are 
T. P. Gaskin, of Lykesland, and C. E. 
Hembree, of Newberry. The board 
of directors consisting of A. H. Ezell, 
Paul R. Barr and C. L. Adams were 
re-elected. Definite plans were mad 
to hold a beekeeping short course at 
Clemson College during the poultry 
week which usually comes in August. 
Professor Dunavan asked the 
keepers for suggestions in planning 
it. 

E. S. Prevost, state extension 
specialist for South Carolina, opened 
the afternoon with a careful 
explanation of his method of hand- 
ling out-of-state beekeepers who de 
sire to winter bees in South Carolina 


bee 


session 


“Even if we could, I do not believe 
we should try to keep them out,” 
answered Ned when he was asked 


to give his opinion on the value of 
these transient producers to the 
state. “As long as we import good 


reliable beekeepers, they should help 


to boost 


this industry in our state.” 

With fourteen active county associ 
ations and a strong state organization 
it won’t take much boosting to shove 
South Carolina in front. Already they 
lead in organizations. Their palmetto 
state label sets a precedent through- 


out the nation and it is proving so 
popular that bordering states have 
already felt its effect on their honey 
sales. 

Dunavan, of Clemson 
College, took an active part in dis 
cussions. He told this group that 
South Carolina produces some of the 
finest honey secured by any southern 
state and that with careful grading 
and packing, their entire production 
can be sold at a premium. 

Dr. Watkins, director of extension 
from Clemson College, paid the bee 
keepers a short visit. Very cleverly 
expressing his interest in beekeeping, 
the director left no doubt in the 
minds of beekeepers that his division 
of their state college would always 


Professor 


give their wants careful consider 
ation. Beekeeping in the palmetto 
state deserves the place it has at 
tained in the annals of beekeeping 
history. 
A. D. Hiett. 
+ 
Illinois State Meeting 

The Illinois State Beekeepers’ 

Association will hold a meeting the 


third Sunday in July. It has been d 
cided to dispense with the usual tow 
and to hold a one day meeting. The 
meeting is to be held at Decatur, and 
further details concerning it will be 
printed in the July issue. 
Everett V. 


¢ 
Fifth Wabash Round-Up 


“Hell on the Wabash” is a phrase 
often used but fully under- 
stood. It’s an that was 
coined in bloody pioneer days of the 
Wabash Valley, the principal highway 
between Quebec and New Orelans. 
In fact, it was the blood stream of 
the northwest. 


Evans. 


seldom 
expression 


It is in this historic county that the 
Fifth Wabash Valley Round-Up of 
Illinois and Indiana Beekeepers will 
be held at Newport, Indiana, Sat 
urday, September 7. Within a stone’s 
throw of host Stewart’s home General 
Harrison 


marched his army against 
the Prophet in 1811. The first bee 
tree of Newport was found by 
Captain Tipton, October 6, 1811. It 


was near Newport that General Ham- 
tranch massacred an entire village of 
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SPOERRI’S GOLDENS 


OR ITALIANS 
Large, gentle, cold resisting, very 
little inclined to swarm, and SUPER- 
PRODUCTIVE! Every queen is young, 
fertile and personally reared. 
SPECIAL PRICES—-NO DISCOUNTS 


Queens—1 to 5 

Queens, 5 and over 

2-lb. pkg. with queen 1.88 
8-lb. pkg. with queen 2.43 
Extra pound of bees 55 


SPOERRI APIARIES 


ST. BERNARD P. O., LOUISIANA 





THREE-BAND ITALIAN 
Bees and Queens 


Northern production proved 
stock. Highest quality young 
bees, good workers. 

Live delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


2-Lb. Pkg. with Queen, $1.35 each 

3-Lb. Pkg. with Queen, 1.70 each 

Queens ° ° e Oc each 
For queenless packages deduct price of queen 


Better Service— Immediate Delivery 


W. 0. GIBBS, Tel. 150, Willacoochee, Ga. 











ODVYPOVDODYPVDLY WI Vrs ‘Ss 


STRONG NUGLEI : 


Two nuclei in new painted, ten- ¢ 
frame hive bodies, each of four 
combs bees, with hatching brood, 
honey and 1940 laying queen $3.15 
each nuclei. Our hive bodies have 
a sliding partition through the cen- 
ter, with screenwire top and bottom. 
Queens are loose and laying on arri- 
val. Can ship any time you say. 
No disease. 


Wm. Piefer & Sons, Gause, Texas 
ST a a OO a Cee Cm 


Bright Italian Queens 


By return Mail 


50c each 
Thos. C. Burleson, Colusa, Calif. 


' Bee Satisfied 


deal with a member. 


CALIFORNIA BEE BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
SALIDA, CALIFORNIA 











5] 





0S =] 
CARNIOLANS EXCLUSIVELY 


We breed only from imported mothers. 
Strgar strain. Produced big crops, very gentle 
build beautiful white combs. 

GET THE BEST 
Untested queens 1 to 5—60c; 6 to 24 55c. 
Write for discount on larger quantities. 








Allen’s Apiaries, Auburndale, Florida 
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old men, women and children while 
the young men and warriors were 
away on a hunt. General Hamilton 
and his English Red Coats made two 
trips through Newport in 1778-1779. 
The great Indian Chiefs, Pontiac, 
Tecumseh, The Prophet, Sheeshepah, 
Topenebee and others have passed 
through Newport many times. Even 
before the Indian the Mound Builders 
held forth in this territory—a mys- 
terious race who have left many 
monuments as silent reminders of a 
great civilization of long ago. One 
of Stewart’s outyards is located 
among a group of these ancient 
temples. It was also at this yard 
that Sheeshepah’s favorite son fell 
from a tree while fighting a bear in 
1820 and was killed. 

The Indians considered the Wabash 
Valley the finest hunting grounds in 
all America. It’s no wonder then it 
was the scene of continual conflict, 
many times changing hands at the 
price of human scalps of both the red 
man and pale face. From the earliest 
known time until about 1820 it was 
a continual battle ground. In later 
years the valley has been known as 
the Garden of Eden as there never 
has been a complete crop failure. 

It is among these surroundings that 
a thousand or so beekeepers from 
all over the country will hold their 
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Fifth Round-Up, quite a contrast to 
the war councils of equal size held 
by the Indians in the same locality 
years ago. 

P. S. There are no Indians in New- 
port now. 


+ 


Montana Beekeepers Reorganize 

A meeting was held in Bozeman, 
on March 21 and 22, by the bee- 
keepers of Montana for the purpose 
of reorganizing the Montana State 
Beekeepers Association. A good at- 
tendance was had and every part of 
the state was represented. Officers: 
Willard Bell, Ronan, president; W. 
Sagunsky, Bozeman, vice-president; 
Mrs. O. R. Burdett, Laurel, secretary- 
treasurer. The next meeting of the 
Montana Association will be held in 
Bozeman sometime in November. The 
association is not issuing a quarterly 
bulletin. 

Mrs. O. R. Burdett, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
¢ 
Mrs. Wm. Oates 


The death of Mrs. William J. Oates 
occurred on May 4, at Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Oates was as prominent 
in musical and cultural activities in 
her section as her husband is in bee- 
keeping. Our sympathies go to the 
husband, son, and daughter. 





INSTITUTE NEWS 


Requests are coming in daily for 
the leaflet of recipes that fits the 
cover of a five pound pail. This leaf: 
let will help to boost your honey 
sales. It is perhaps one of the 
most practical leaflets that has been 
cffered to the industry. Do get in on 
-he first of these. 


+ 


Urgent calls have been received at 
the office asking where honey can be 
bought. It is May first and one man 
wants 100,000 pounds immediately. 


+ 


A queen has been crowned to 
rule the World’s Fair Bees. The 
New York World’s Fair Queen Bee 
travelled by air and is now getting 
accustomed to her new hive at the 
museum building of Brooklyn. 


+ 


On May first sixty-four new 
members had been added to the 1940 
Who’s Who list in American Honey 
Institute. 


* 


Would you like to have the Insti- 
tute include a list of Honey Buyers in 
the 1940 Directory? 


Keep honey before the public dur- 
ing the summer months by purchasing 
the new window streamer “More Re- 
freshing Summer Drinks flavored 
with Honey.” There is a picture of 
a jar of honey and a glass containing 
a refreshing drink on this streamer. 
The colors are green and white. Send 
a three cent postage stamp for a 
sample streamer or twenty-five cents 
for one dozen. 


* 


By the way, the leaflet for the 
cover of a five pound pail contains 
no useless recipes. The leaflet has 
recipes for baked apples, honey 
cinnamon toast, honey angel food, 
pumpkin pie, baked ham, refreshing 
party drink, and other 
sides a page, “Things 
Know About Honey.” If you lik: 
this folder and want us to prepare 
one for the cover of a ten pound pai 
we shall be pleased to do so. 


e 


recipes, be 
You Should 


The June issue of “Practical Hom¢ 
Economics” will contain a large 
quantity recipe furnished by Ameri 
can Honey Institute for Honey Nut 
Bread. 








1940 


Ladies, when your husband sends 
in his 1940 membership remind him 
to ask for Ann Eggelson’s formula 
for tissue cream. You have two of 
the ingredients of his formula, bees- 
wax and honey and can with a little 
practise make this lovely tissue 
cream. 






+ 


You will want to order’ the 
“Just Arrived New Season’s Honey,” 
window streamer. We haven’t many 
















left. They are twenty-five cents per 
dozen. The Honey for Breakfast 
Streamers are the same price and 


good the year round. 


. 


June Hint: Would you like a 
honey sales hint each month? Here’s 
one for June. Plan a gift box. The 
box may be a honey recipe box. Place 
one or two jars of honey in this box. 
If this proves popular the Institute 
will be pleased to’ publish recipes on 
cards to fit the box. 


. 
ONCE A BEEKEEPER 


(Continued from page 266) 
blossom honey. Then they shipped 
the bees to Idaho for the flow there 
also. In two years they had over a 
thousand colonies. 

Then he heard that the man he 
had sold his bees to in Wyoming had 
gone bankrupt. He and Mr. Krause 
bought the equipment and killed the 
bees. Cleaned up the equipment 
and the next year shipped in package 
bees. Mr. Krause stayed there and 
took care of this yard. Mr. Ranney 
took care of the bees in California. 

He says of these years: “I suppose 
we had probably better than the 
average run of luck, but we always 
managed to end the season with a 
profit. 

In 1931, Utah put a quarantine on 
outside bees, so they had to stop 
migration. Competition in California 
was so great they could not move 
around because they invariably land- 
ed close to another beekeeper, so our 
friend had to increase his orange 
acreage until he had all he wanted 
to do to take care of the fruit. Then 
he sold his bees. 

He sums up his beekeeping life: 
“Thus ended some 21 years of active 
beekeeping. The remarkable thing 
about this experience in my way of 
thinking was that for every one of 
these years the bees produced a profit. 
It furnished me with healthy, hard, 
interesting work, with a reasonable 
financial reward. One of the most 
eratifying things has been that a 
lumber of the young men who have 
worked with us have entered bee- 
keeping for themselves, nearly all of 
hem making good.” 


















Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
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HONEY JARS 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 
STYLES AND SIZES. 


JOBBERS CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED TO SERVICE YOU 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY - TOLEDO, OHIO 












Just What 
You Want 


A flourishing overweight package, 
young queen, happily laying on a comb of brood, honey and pollen. 
You too, will rave at the way they make a start, the way our hardy line 
bred Italian queens stand up against supersedure. Quality, service and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Health certificate accompany every shipment. 





headed by a 


vigorous, prolific 


2-lb. bees with queen (standard comb brood) $1.65 
2-lb bees with queen (combless) 1.50 
Additional comb 40c. Additional pound of bees 45c. Queens 40c 


B. J. BORDELON, MOREAUVILLE, LA. 
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BETTER BRED QUEENS 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


Can you afford to leave those old failing queens 
in your colonies when you can buy good queens 
at such low prices? We are prepared to make 
prompt shipment on short notice at the follow- 
ing prices: 

QUEENS 35c each-—3 for $1.00 
2-Pound Package .. $1.50 3-Pound Package . . $2.00 


CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALABAMA 


Seen smilllllenlllusiimlllis lll smmilllbsiiliisiiinirsnilunie lis iil 
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"IT’S BETTER PACKED IN TIN’’ 


Yes sir, even the bees will applaud your judgment in using Conti- 
nental Honey Cans and Pails. 


In addition, these bright, clean cans will appeal to your customers 
and assure them of the honey reaching them in excellent condition 
—a sales point well worth considering. Complete information, 
prices, sizes, terms or samples may be secured from any of the 
distributors listed here, or any of our offices. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. MONTROSE, COLO. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Quick Seed & Feed Company Western Colorado Honey Exch. A. G. Woodman Co. Max Ams. Inc. 
Western Seed, Feed & Honey Co. BOISE, IDAHO LANSING, MICH. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

ALAMEDA, CALIF. Reilly, Atkinson & Co. Inc. M. H. Hunt & Son A. 1. Root Co. 

F. E. Boyden-Hansen Co. Ltd. CHICAGO, ILL. ONSTED, MICH. FARGO, N. DAK. 

ALHAMBRA, CALIF. A. I. Root Co. L. M. Hubbard Magill & Co. 


B-Z-B Honey Co. W. F. Straub & Co. BADGER, MINN. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. Sears, Roebuck & Co. Gordon A. Bell Jewett & Sherman Co. 


Delgado & Bruce, Inc. HAMILTON, ILL. FOREST LAKE, MINN. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Dadant & Sons Lionel Hopkins G. B. Lewis Co. 


Bryant & Cookinham, Inc. DECATUR, IND. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. PORTLAND, ORE 
es Dear Se. The Brock Store Mondeng Mfg. Co. Lewis M. White 
amilto ; 
hes Ameuies Mecey Co. “ae bake a MOORHEAD, MINN. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Superior Honey Co. COUNCIL BLUFFS. IOWA Northwestern Supply Co. Miller Honey Co. 
4 WINONA, MINN. LYNCHBURG, VA. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. A. I. Root Co. of lowa “the 

E. F. Lane & Son McGREGOR, IOWA Standard Lumber Co. G. B. Lewis Co. 
DENVER, COLO. John Harnack & Sons HIGGINSVILLE, MO. NORFOLK, VA. 

R. J. Chadbourne SAC CITY, IOWA Leahy Mfg. Co. A. I. Root Co. 
DURANGO, COLO. Laverne Roose Co. MANHATTAN, MONT. WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Farmers Supply Co. SIOUX CITY, IOWA Cloverdale Apiaries G. B. Lewis Co. 
GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. Sioux Honey Assn. ALBANY, N. Y. POWELL, WYO. 
Roselawn Apiaries G. B. Lewis Co. G. B. Lewis Co. A. D. Hardy 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


4622 West North Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
WHEELING . JERSEY CITY . LOS ANGELES . ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 
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CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our June Crop and Market page, we asked re- 
porters to answer the following questions: 
1. How much honey is left on hand? 
Will it all move before the new crop? 
What is the percentage of winter loss? 
4. What is the condition of remaining bees? 
5. Are winter losses being made up by packages or 


divisions? 

6. Is much increase in colonies over 1939 antici- 
pated? 

7. What are honey plant prospects compared to 
1939? 


Honey on Hand 


Two months ago it appeared that there would be a 
heavy carryover into the 1940 crop year. A great deal of 
the 1938 crop had not been disposed of and there was 
plenty of the 1939 crop still available. It would be the 
writer’s estimation, however, that we will have no more 
than a normal carryover. 

One thing which has been of great benefit in moving 
honey is the demand from Canada. The government re- 
port shows over two hundred tons of honey exported to 
Canada in the months of January, February and March, 
with probably an equal amount in April and May. Our 
exports for the first quarter were three times as heavy 
as a year ago. 

In addition, a number of the packers of honey have 
found themselves getting short and have come back into 
the market during the past month so that a lot of the 
previously distressed honey has been cleaned up although 
the prices have not advanced materially. 


Will All the Honey Move? 


Practically all of the 1939 crop and previous carry 
overs will move from all sections of the country excepting 
from a few of the heavier producing districts, and except 
some quantities of amber honeys which seem to be in 
short demand. We would estimate that there will be 
a few carloads left in the inter-mountain territory; a 
very few, indeed, in the central and eastern areas; and 
a few carloads in the extreme Southeast and along the 
Pacific coast. The carryover will not be excessive. 


Loss of Bees 


There is not very much to add to our previous report 
on losses of bees which heavy in the northeastern states, 
become increasingly greater toward the Central West 
where Indiana, -Ohio, and Illinois seem to have been the 
hardest hit. The prairie states seem to have been spared 
heavy losses, and the intermountain states have no more 
than a normal loss this year. In parts of the South, there 
were some losses, but the main trouble there has been 
that cool weather, retarding the crop, has caused a short- 
age of queens for package bees. There has not been such 
a difficult season for securing package bees on time in 
i number of years. 


Condition of Bees 


Added to the winter losses, the cool spring has caused 
quite large numbers of weak colonies to dwindle to noth- 
ng, adding to the total loss. Otherwise, colonies which 
came out satisfactorily in the spring are building up 












well. They are, perhaps, just a little ahead of normal 

In the South late cold spells have caused the package 
men difficulty in getting queens and filling package 
orders on time. 


Divisions and Packages 


Replies to our inquiry concerning divisions and pack 
ages seem to indicate that there is more of a tendency 
this year to rely on divisions rather than packages to 
make up losses. However, throughout the heavy producing 
areas of the North Central States and Canada, the winter 
losses have caused a spurt in demand for packages. We 
believe the European situation, together with the price 
movement of honey during April and May, has also en 
couraged beekeepers to fill all available equipment, either 
with divisions or with packages. Of course the low price 
of honey has somewhat encouraged the beekeeper to 
make his own divisions with purchased queens rather than 
to pay the additional price for a package even though the 
build-up is slower. 


Increase Over 1939 


There is not much increase in number of 
1939 as many beekeepers are going to be satisfied to 
bring their number of colonies up to normal. Reports of 
increases come from some of the larger beekeepers in the 
intermountain and north central areas, but, all in all, 
we do not believe there will be the normal number of 
bees approaching the honey crop in June and July. 


bees over 


Plant Prospects 


Apparently, plant prospects are about normal. In the 
northeastern states, prospects were better at this tims 
last year than they are today. However, dry weather last 
vear throughout June and July cancelled the possibility 
of a heavy crop, whereas satisfactory moisture this year 
may give good yields in place of poor ones in 1939 
Central western areas in many cases report more of the 
Dutch white clover than a year ago though there is some 
doubt that sweet clover will be as plentiful. The fall dry 
weather has had its effect; but copious rains, especially 
through the northern sections and in the plain states, 
make the prospects appear at least normal. 

But for scarcity of water in some sections of the inter- 
mountain states, honey plants in that region seem, 
generally, to be better this year than last. In Montana, 
northern Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and eastern 
Colorado honey plants apparently are better than they 
were a year ago. 

All in all, we hardly believe that plant prospects are 
equal to those of June 1, 1939, principally because lack 
of subsoil moisture may prevent good crops. 

In the southeastern states cold weather has caused 
a short honey crop although the prospects are still fair 
for the June and July flows. California apparently is 
to have a far better crop than last year which may turn 
into almost a bumper crop if all conditions are good. 
British Columbia, as usual, is very satisfactory, whereas 
the prairie provinces of Canada, extending into Ontario, 
have been severely hurt by the drought and must have 
favorable weather from now on to give better yields than 
in 1939. On the other hand, conditions during the 
summer were extremely bad last year and we cannot see 
where we can anticipate as poor a crop the country over 
as in 1939. 





'WANTED — HONEY 


| Jewett & Sherman Co. 
| Milwaukee, Cleveland, Kansas City, Brooklyn 








HONEY WANTED 


C.W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin | 





Cars and less than cars 
Mail Samples 


| EXTRACTED HONEY Bought and Sold 


Iverson Honey Company 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 
Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 
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BEES AND QUEENS 


GOLDENS solid yellow to tip. Health and 

improvement in length. Untested 75c; 
tested $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. H. G. 
Karns, Rt. 2, Glen Allen, Va. 











EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro- 

duce bees a little more yellow than three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good 
workers. Untested 50c each; tested $1.00 
each. Health certificate and satisfaction. 
Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Randleman, N. C., 
Route 2. 


LOOK—tThree banded Italian bees and 

queens of fine quality. They are fine honey 
gatherers. A trial order will convince you. 
Alamance Bee Co., Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., 
Graham, N. C 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, golden to the 
tip, 60 cents. Loehrs Breeding Farm. Cald- 
well, Texas. 


GIDDINGS’ QUEEN APIARIES. Specializec 

production of best of queen bees—Italian 
Caucasian, Carniolan, Cyprian, and Austrian 
Also pure desert honey. Ennis M. Giddings, 
Riverside Co., Blythe, California. 


CAUCASIAN and CARNIOLAN package 
bees. 2 Ib. pkg. $1.65; 3 lb. pkg. $2.00. 
Mated queens—one, 50 cents; 10 or more, 
40 cents each. Safe _ arrival. Tillery 
Brothers, Rt. 4, Box 182, Greenville, Ala. 

















THREE BANDED ITALIAN bees and queens. 
Queens 50c each any number. L. H. 
Wagoner, Elon College, N. C. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, producing 
large beautiful bees. Solid yellow to tip. 
Untested 50 cents each; five dollars per 
dozen. H. C. White Apiaries, Sandia, Texas. 
RE AL PETS— Brown’ s Stingless > Bees. Good 
honey gatherers, non-swarmers. Season’s 
price $1 a queen; over 10, 90c each. Brown’s 
Apiary, Cape May Court House, N. J 


CAUCAS 








SI. A N PACKAGE BEES AND 

QUEENS. 2-pound package with queen 
$1.50; 3-pound package with queen $2.00. 
_— 40c each. P. B. Skinner, Greenville, 





ITAL IAN BEES and QUEENS “shipped either 
combless or with comb. 2 lbs. bees with 
queen $1.50 each; 3 lbs. bees with queen 
$1.90 each. Queens 40c each. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Will trade 
package bees for one half cash and one half 
bee supplies. Oscar Arnouville, Hamburg, 
Lousiana. 
STATE. strain Italians. 
50c each. 





‘Bred for 
Coggshall & 


EMPIRE 

honey production. 
Son, Groton, N. 
Golden Queens, excellent quality. 

gentle, productive. Health certificate, 
satisfaction guaranteed. Untested 50c; 
tested $1.00. O. E. Brown, Route 1, Ashe- 
boro, North Carolina. 


| BRED, leather colored Queens 
35c; 3 for $1.00. We co-operate with 
large honey producers in the selection of 
our breeding queens and believe our stock 
to be as good as the very best and we are 
equipped to give you good service on large 
or small orders. Diemer Bee Co., Liberty, 
Missouri. 


NORTHERN 





GOOD COMBLESS PACKAGE BEES AND 
UEENS. Gentle, prolific, well-bred, 
three banded Italians. Used for years by 
leading beekeepers of the U. S. and Canada. 
Many outstanding records for honey pro- 
duction. New cages—Full weight packages 
—No drones—No disease. 2-lb. pkgs. with 
select young laying queens $2.45 each, 20 
or more $2.30 each; 60 or more $2.15 each; 
100 or more $2.00 each. 8-lb. pkgs. with 
queens $38.15 each; 20 or more $3.00 each; 
560 or more, $2.85 each; 100 or more $2.65 
each. Express or mail, f.o0.b. here. Select 
young laying queens 75c each; 20 or more 
70c each; 60 or more 65c each; 100 or more 
60c each, postpaid. Order now and have 
your sh ng date reserved. Price list on 
request. . ©. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


ttt ) 


Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department, 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classi- 
fied department are seven cents per 
word, including name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 


As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
references with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease, or state 
exact condition, or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized _ in- 
spectors, Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 
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CAUCASIANS EXCLUSIVELY—‘“The bees 

that pay dividends.” QUEENS AND 
PACKAGES for early delivery. Your guar- 
antee 7—Fifteen years of satisfactorily serv- 
ing the West. T. L. Nicolaysen, Salida, 
California. 


200 to 250 HIVES BEES. In modern 2 
story 10 frame hives, metal queen excluders, 
telescope tin covers. Strong and no disease. 
$6.00 a hive. Write P. S. T. care American 
Bee Journal. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, carloads and less. The John G. 
Paton Company Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N ‘ 


EXTRACTED honey; white clover 6%c: 

light amber 6c; amber 5%c; buckwheat 
5c. Granulated comb honey cheap. C. EI 
Howard, Geneva, New York. 


ORANGE and Palmetto. New sixties. Carver 
Bros. Avon Park, Florida. 


CHOICE EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY in 
R. C. Bish, Successor to Moore 
po. Tiffin, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Fancy, well ripened, white 

sweet clover honey in 60-lb. cans, by the 
case or carload. Extra good quality. Dadant 
& Sons, Hamilton, Il. 


FANCY TUPELO HONEY for sale, barrels 
and 60’s. Marks Tupelo Honey Co., 
Apalachicola, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 


tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
lowa. 
































CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 


COMPLETE LINE comb and bottled honey. 
Pure clover. Also packed in 6’s and 60's. 
—— Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 

0. 








ORANGE, Palmetto and Mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
comb —* 





Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

carload lots of California and Western 
Honeys. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, 1860 Produce Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 


FOR SALE—Honey by the carload. Imperial 
Valley Beekeepers Association, 47 Heber 
Avenue, Calexico, California. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Al kinds, any quan- 
tity. H. & 8. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., "265- 267 Greenwich Street, New York. 


GOOD CLOVER extracted 6c in sixties; light 
amber 5%c. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 
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WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 

AND EXTRACTED, CARLOADS AND 
LESS. H. BLITZ, P. 0. BOX 3452, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 





HONEY FOR SALE—Any quantity, al! 
varieties. B-Z-B Honey Company, Alham- 
bra, California. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 





CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags 
Walter Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale 
Praire View Apiaries, 12243 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





WANTED—Large quantities of chunk comb 
in shallow frames; also section honey 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio. 


WANTED—Carlots honey; also beeswax, 

any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—We accumulate bee supplies at 

our warehouses, slightly shopworn and 
fully serviceable, but discontinued for lack 
of sale. Write for complete bargain list 
G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin 





IN CENTRAL BRITISH COLUMBIA, 220 
colonies, about 800 standard 10 fram« 
supers with drawn combs, new honeyhouse 
all modern equipment, ideal alfalfa and sweet 
clover pasture, established market, no dis- 
ease $6.00 per colony. Reason, other pressing 
business. Dr. Darley, Gang Ranch Post 
Office, British Columbia, Canada. 
400 CLEAN COLONIES or part, 
full equipment, truck, cheap. 
White Pigeon, Mich. 


FOR SALE—80 colonies bees. Modern equip 
ment. Health certificate furnished. Henry 
Bauch, Dancy, Wis. 


11 BUCKEYE ROOT standard hives like 

new. 50 shallow supers. Bring your truck 
Fk’. Strahan, 207 N. 2nd St., Missouri Valley 
lowa. 





Indiana 
Windish 


THREE THOUSAND five gallon cans in 
cartons, used once. Greulick & Sor 
Scotia, N. Y. 





Used or 
Arthur Sharrow, Applegate, Mict 


SENIOR BRAND MELTER. 


season, 





SUPPLIES 


CUT COMB HONEY cartons and equipment 
Get our prices on everything for cut comb 
honey. James Hilbert, Traverse City, Mich 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 

shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 

Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


PINARD nailless queen 

Diamond Match Company, Los 
and Chico, California; Weaver Apiaries, 
Navasota, Texas. Samples. A. B. Pinard 
810 Auzerais Avenue, San Jose, California 


COMB FOUNDATION at 

prices. Plain, wired, and thin section 
Wax worked at lowest rates. Combs and 
——" rendered. E. S. Robinson, May 
ville, 


DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers 
562 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; tw: 
years, $1.50. Sample, 8c stamp. 
The Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texa* 
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money-saving 
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QUEENS 


—AND 


PACKAGE BEES 


Three-Banded Italians 


2-pound package with queen $2.00 each 
3-pound package with queen $2.50 each 


Queens;1 to 9, 45c ea. 10 to 49, 40c ea 
50 to 99, 35c ea. 100 or more, 30c ea. 


All queens personally reared and are 
select untested (guaranteed pure mated’ 


The Crowville Apiaries, Winnsboro, La. 


J. J. Scott, Prop. Route 1 
teenage” 
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726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


Extracted Honey Wanted 


All Grades, Any Quantity 


Mail sample, Give description, 
Quote lowest price delivered 
in Chicago. 


(Reference, First National Bank) 








MERRILL’S 
ITALIANS 


WILL PUT HONEY IN YOUR HIVES 


Quantity 1 to 560 50 to 5M. 
2-lb pkgs. with queens__$2.00 $1.75 
3-lb. pkgs. with queens__ 2.50 2.25 


Untested queens 50c each 








Merrill Bee Co., | Bucatunna, Miss. 


FRONTIER 


















Bee Breeding 
American Bee Breeders Record 


A 24-page TRADE MAGAZINE 
serving “America West of 100°,” 
featuring Triple Phases of BEE LIFE. 





to Coast.” Sample Copy Free 


| Ralph Benton, Editor 


Published monthly, $1.00 the year, 
Postpaid. Circulating “From paet 





RIVERA, CALIFORN IA 
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Do You Want To Save Money? 


WELL SHUT YOUR QUEEN YARD DOWN AND BUY 
HERE AT PRODUCTION COST AND EVEN BELOW. 


DPB BB BPP PPP PPP PIP PPP PDIP PEELE LEO LOD ST 
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UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS 
35c each 3 for $1.00 10 for $3.00 $29.00 per 100 
2-ib. package with queen . $1.90 postpaid 
3-Ib. package with queen . $2.40 postpaid 


ttt 





No more zone to look up, no weight to worry about; we pay the postage. 
The above prices are all you have to pay delivered to your post office. We 
guarantee satisfaction and safe arrival. When you send your money here 
we send your bees quicker than you can say Jack Rabbit. 


GULF COAST BEE Co. $3 SCHRIEVER, LOUISIANA 





























Bright Italian—BEES and QUEENS 


LET YOUR ORDER COME 

















We have been breeding bright 3-Banded Italian bees for nineteen years and have 
been shipping #1] these years to all parts of U. S. and Canada. Ours will “> e you 
Let us prove it to you with our large yellow select 3- Banded Italian bees. They are 
the honey-gathering kind. You will enjoy working with gentle bees We ship full 
weight of baby bees with young fertile queen in light-weight cages. We are now 
ready to take your order for packages and queens. State health certificate fur- 





nished. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Packages F. O. B. Express Collect 
2-lb. package with queen, $1.40; Ten or more packages, $1.35, each. 
3-lb. package with queen, $1.90; Ten or more packages, $1.80, each. 
Queens, 3 for $1.00 by return mail. 


NORMAN BEE COMPANY LaPINE, ALABAMA 
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Carefully Selected 


QUALITY QUEENS 


SO CENTS EACH 


Wire us your orders. Prompt service guaranteed. 


The Puett Company, Hahira, Ga. 









































Pettit’s BOOSTER BEES 


A POUND OR TWO WILL MAKE EACH COLONY SHOOT AHEAD. 
Booster Bees Without Queens. 









If wanted 

Two's Three’s Four’s Five’s Ex. Queens 
Quantity each each each each each 
1-11 $1.40 $1.95 $2.50 $3.05 $ .50 
12-23 1.30 1.80 2.30 2.80 -45 
24-49 1.20 1.65 2.10 2.55 .40 
50 Up 1.10 1.50 1.90 2.30 .35 





Cash with order. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


MORLEY PETTIT, : TIFTON, GEORGIA, U.S. A. ; 





























To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read 
the ads of A-B-J —when writing to them, mention A-B-J 
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KOEHNEN’S QUALITY 


QUEENS 60 each 


Koehnen's Apiaries, Glenn, Calif. 


RENT: Ae 
HIVE LIFTER 


Save back breaking 
work on that big 
crop. 

Save stirring up your 
producing colony. 
Write for full de- 
tails. 


WADE H. FOSTER 
Bad Axe, Mich. 




















PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Bright Three Banded Italians. Well 
improved stock. If you want the very 
best in bees that money can buy. A 
trial order will convince you that our 
loose queen package, prompt and safe 
delivery, is just what you have wished for. 
2-lb. Pkg. with Loose Queen .. . $1.75 
3-lb. Pkg. with Loose aonen o 6 « Meena 
ens, each, 


Que 
TAYLOR APIARIES, LUVERNE, ALA. 
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MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


. - Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 

bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 

of general and educational features. One 

year, $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample 1lbc. 
AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 

Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 








“She-Suits-Me” QUEENS 


Most excellent strain, 
three-banded stock. One 
queen 75c, 3 for $2.00. 
Stamps taken for single 
queen, Koolairy veil 
$1.50 postpaid. SAFIN 
cage 15c, ten for $1.00. 


ALLEN LATHAM 
Norwichtown, Conn. 











PACKAGE BEES : 


2-Pounds with Queen, $1.70 & 
3-Pounds with Queen, $2.25 S| 


ROSSMAN G LONG _ 
BOX 133 MOULTRIE, GA. 
PPPYRPTRRLTLY PEPPPPPRLPPPRLLPLYL PPL PLT ES f 


Mott's Northern Bred Italians 


19 years, Queens sent yearly to Alabama to 
rear April Queens. 
From Alabama yard package one 3-pounds 
with loose queen, $3.15. 2-pound, $2.45. 
ueens, March reared, April, May, $1.00 
each or 3 for $2.50. June, July, $1.00; 2 or 
more 75c each. Guaranteed pure mated or replaced. 


E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich., U.S. A. 


QUEENS QUEENS 
Fancy Goldens GOc Each 


Famous Leather Backs & Caucasians, 50c ea. 
Write for quantity prices. 
Hives and Frames Low Priced. 


GUILFORD APIARIES Guilford College, N.C. 
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Aeppler Co., C. W. 289 Jensen's Apiaries, Inside back 
Allen’s Apiaries 286 saci 
Jewett & S z 289 
American Bee Journal 291 Jewett & Sherman 
: ‘elley Co. alter T. 291, 297 
American Honey Institute 294 Kelley Co., Walter 17 1, 
¢ imaries 2906 
American Pigeon Journal 292 Koehnen Apiaric ook 
; ; Barre, R. E. 29 
American Rabbit Journal 296 LaBarre, R. E 4 
é a 296 
Australasian Beekeeper 292 Latham, Allen 4 
Beekeepers’ Item 97 Lewis Co., G. B. 256 
— Lotz Co., August Inside front 
> > * 2s 297 ® ° 
Blue Bonnet Apiarie 2 poling 
ing 2e C 292 a 
Bolling Bee Co. Lucedale Apiaries 291 
> 3 227 | 
Bordelon, B. J. 25% McConnell, Herman 292 | 
> Y 292 ‘ P 
Bordelon, E. J. 5 Marshfield Mfg. Co., Inside back 
Brock Store 294 cover. 
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California Bee Breeders 286 Mott, E. E. 296 i} 
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THRIFTY BEES 


Untested Queens 35c each 
100 for $30.00 


2-lb. combless packages with un- 
tested queen, each $1.35. 
12 or more $1.25 each. 

3-lb. combless packages with un- 
tested queen, each $1.75. 
12 or more $1.65 each. 

We can make prompt shipment. 

We guarantee full weight pack- 
ages, safe arrival and satisfaction. 

Forty-eight years’ experience as- 
sures you of the finest THRIFTY 
three-banded Italian stock. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Alabama, U. S$. A. 


Breeders Since 1892 
Pete TTT oT eT TTT 
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The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeep- With the American Bee 
ers, own magazine, but Journal makes a com- 
read by studious honey bination that covers the 
producers everywhere. beekeeping field. 

Send $1.50 and get Both Magazines for a year. 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 
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SHAW'S THREE-BAND| 
Italian Queens 


are reared nature’s way. Where 
| queen-rearing has reached the peak 
| often sought after but rarely attained. 


Everyone as good as the best. 





PRICE 40c each 

| Package Bees with queen, 2-lb. $1.60 
Package Bees with queen, 3-lb. $2.20 
Queenless pkgs. deduct price of queen 


A. E. SHAW, Shannon, Miss. 


Bright and Vigorous a 
3-Banded Italian 
BEES¢- QUEENS 
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Cheap as Money can Buy! 


DID DDD V3 S** 











2-lb. pkg. with queen $1.40 
3-lb. pkg. with queen $2.00 
Queens, ea. 35c or 3 for $1.00 


a CC Ca EC Co ETO) 
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Need Package Bees & Queens? 


We will trade at attractive 
prices for your honey and beeswax. 
Write us. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


229 WALNUT ST CINCINNATI, O. 
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KELLEY, The Bee Man 


15c investment may save many dollars. For 15c, coin or stamps, I 
will send you postpaid a sample sheet of my wired foundation nailed in 


a Hoffman frame. You be the judge. 


(1) The wires are SPRING STEEL 
(2) The wires are formed to prevent slipping 
(3) Best quality. Lowest cost. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., PADUCAH, KY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BEE SUPPLIES 





/ 








MY CARNIOLANS SATISFY BETTER 





Jan Strgar Strain. Gentler bees, COMBLESS TYPE PACKAGE 
whiter combs, more honey. Sat- 2-Ibs. bees with queen ., .. . $1.95 
isfaction guaranteed. Queens in- 3-lbs.beeswithqueen .... . $2.45 
troduced free. Untested Queens SOc each | 

10ormore . . . 45c each | °Stpaid 
Ephardt’s Honey Farms. Torras, La. For Airmail Service add Sc per queen. 
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QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 


CAUCASIANS — ITALIANS. Twenty-five Years’ Experience. 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY HEADQUARTERS FOR TRUCKERS 
On Weslaco Progresso Highway 


Paying 30c a pound for beeswax in exchange for bees and queens. Queens 75c each 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen $2.45. 3 Ib. pkg. with queen $3.15 each. One of our customers 
has taken 1620 queens on one truck at one time last Spring to North Dakota. We do 
lots of trading, what have you. WANTED Honey, send sample. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries, R. 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Texas 
DP YW? 
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Read What Others Are Doing 


2 Years *1:5° 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U. S. A. and Canada) 








FOREIGN 25c EXTRA FOR POSTAGE 
PER YEAR 





PPPOE OP ne OOOO Or rrr er 


SPECIAL 


,) 

d GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
For 6 Months 

STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 

} 96 Page Book, Illustrated 


. 


BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 


ee 


| 


The A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture—1! 7 $1.60 


American Bee Journal—1 Year In U.S.A. 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


The announcement of the winners of the Fish Haven 
Anglers Club of Florida winter fishing contest bears the 
name of Leon Newton, Orchard, Nebraska, beekeeper, 
as having landed the largest true pompano. Newton’s 
fish weighed five pounds, five ounces and was caught in 
Lake Worth. Newton is as enthusiastic about fishing in 
Florida in winter as he is about beekeeping in Nebraska 
in summer. 

¢ 


C. H. Smith, of Englewood, Florida, raises an interest- 
ing question as to whether all propolis melts at the same 
temperature or whether propolis from one source may 
have a higher or lower melting point than that from 
another. This question has a practical application, since 
it is important to strain out all resins from extracted 
honey, and melted resins might pass through the strainer. 


+ 


A most interesting letter comes from W. N. Giegerich 
who tells of his effort to start with bees at his ranch on 
the Queen Charlotte Islands across from the Dixon en- 
trance to Alaska. There are so many wild deer that they 
have overgrazed the pasture and have destroyed many 
of the shrubs. The result is poor pasture for the bees 
over part of the season so that, without ample reserve 
stores, they starve. Fireweed was once common but the 
deer have killed that also. If our unemployed had the 
pioneer urge of their ancestors, many of our young men 
would be moving into the north country and the number 
of deer would soon be reduced. 


7 

It is interesting to learn that the temperature on the 
Alaskan coast varies but little between winter and 
summer with very mild winters and cool summers. 
There is so much cool and moist weather that the 
bees are confined to the hives for frequent periods 
and so require more attention to insure success than is 
the case in the states. It is a bit surprising that winter 
temperatures may be mild that far north. 


+ 


A beekeeper who formerly lived on the island of 
Jamaica writes to tell me that American foulbrood used 
to be prevalent in that island but finally disappeared. 
This is encouraging, since it offers hope that we may 
finally overcome it here. It seems probable that the de- 
velopment of disease resistance through natural selection 
may have been an important factor. 


* 

A Canadian reader says that with changing agri- 
cultural conditions we can no longer rely on our neigh- 
bors’ fields for bee pasture but must provide our own, 
and he proposes to attempt to do just that. A surprising 
number of letters have come to me of late telling of 
serious changes in the bee pasture. Many beekeepers 
are looking for some means of improving the bee pasture 
without having to move to a new location. 


¢ 


We liked the suggestion of an interested reader of this 
page who proposed that we study the goldenrods to see 
whether we could find the reason for good crops of 
goldenrod honey in some localities, while the bees pay 
no attention to them in others. Already we have plants 
of twenty different species of goldenrod growing in our 
test plots and seed of several more have been planted. 
With twenty-five different species growing together we 
should have an interesting display, whether or not we 
learn anything about their value to the bees. The trouble 
with such a test is that it may mean nothing when it 
encounters conditions different from ours. Goldenrods 
have come to us from New England to California and 
from as far south as Louisiana. 


A most interesting suggestion is contained in the 
following extract from a letter written by A. Z. Abushady, 
of Alexandria, Egypt: “My theory is that the semen of 
drones holds spermogens and not simple sperms and that 
they multiply in the spermatheca of the queen, through 
a hormone which she secretes. What led me to the idea 
is my inability to find the supposed sperms in the semen 
except in small numbers, though I have been careful to 
pick for dissection only mature drones from the flight 
boards of strong colonies. Such small numbers, even 
with multiple matings, can never account for the large 
number of organisms found within the spermatheca 
later.”’ 

o 


Abushady is an Egyptian scientist with a vision of a 
better world to be brought about through international 
understanding and gaod will. He established the Apis 
Club with headquarters in England and, later, the Bee 
Kingdom League with headquarters in Egypt in an at- 
tempt to bring beemen of all countries into sympathetic 
understanding through their common interest in bees. 
The tragic events now taking place in Europe and the 
Far East indicate how badly some common meeting 
place for men of all nations is needed. 

+ 

The extremely dry summers of the recent past have 
made it seem highly desirable to secure more drought 
resistant crops for the Middle West. The blue grass 
and white Dutch clover which have long been the de- 
pendence for pasture have suffered so severely as to 
offer little feed for livestock during extended periods 
of dry weather. Bird’s-foot trefoil, burnet and brome 
grass will stand far more dry weather. It remains to be 
seen whether the trefoil will provide good bee pasture, 
although the bees have worked it freely in our test plots. 


. 


We would like very much to include in our test plots 
the plant which Migratory Graham called ‘‘jackass 
clover.”” To our surprise we have not been able to se- 
cure seed from any source so far approached. The plant 
is Wizlizenia refracta and is said to be common from 
Sacramento south to the San Joaquin Valley in Cali- 
fornia. If some California beekeeper will send us seed 
we will be very grateful. 

° 


As I write, my attention is diverted by an owl at the 
entrance of a box which I built for him and nailed to the 
side of a walnut tree in the yard. While the owl looks 
out, a fox squirrel sits on top of the box eating a nut. 
The two are not more than one foot apart, yet neither 
seems disturbed by the presence of the other. A robin, 
however, objects to the presence of the owl and flies 
back and forth scolding and threatening, but keeping a 
safe distance. 

7 


For the first time in several years we have had normal 
rainfall during the spring. Conditions are far more 
promising for seeding and planting, and perhaps we may 
be getting back to normal again. Last spring we lost 
the seeds of many new plants because it turned dry 
when germination was in progress. If the present con- 
ditions continue, we can expect more favorable results 
this year. 

+ 


The arrival of our tenth grandchild, little John Kent 
Barnard, is another reminder that we are getting on. 
We cannot but wonder what is ahead for the Kittle 
stranger in this unsettled world. Certainly his prospects 
seem far less promising than did those of his grand- 
parents when they arrived in more peaceful times. I fear 
that our generation has done a rather poor job of passing 
on a worth-while inheritance to the newcomers. 

FRANK PELLETT. 





